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A Perfect Dinner Party Req 
Preparation. Having Decent A 




res Hours Of Planning And 
liances doesn't hurt, either. 





Fresh herbs as opposed to dry. Going to 
the butcher instead of the supermarket. 
The wedding china, not everyday. 
Her dinner party was that special. Perhaps the 
brilliant shine of stainless steel inspired her, from a kitchen 
that was special too. Filled with restaurant- quality 
appliances-aka the Pro-Style" Collection from Jenn-Air. 
From the quintessential cooktop to the matching 



refrigerator and dishwasher, they're all sleek, gleaming 
and state-of-the-art. The creme de la 
creme, as they say. 

True, throwing the perfect 
dinner party is a ma jor pro ject. 
But if you've got the perfect kitchen, 
it's a labor of love. 
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32 A Cozy But Elegant Christmas Dinner 

by Johanne Killeen & George Gerrnon 
Cranberry-glazed pork, crisp potatoes Anna, and 
a triple caramel cake star in this very special but 
very manageable menu 

39 How to Make Moist, Delicious Stuffing 

by Molly Stevens 

Here's how to choose the right bread, herbs, spices, and 
aromatics to make your own family favorite 

44 Easy Southern Vegetables Make 
Holiday Meals Festive 

by Robert Carter 

A top Charleston chef shares his five favorite recipes 
for vegetables that taste even better when cooked ahead 

48 Slow-Grilled Turkey is Smoky-Sweet 
and Juicy 

by ]ohn Ash & ]ef{ Madura 
A maple and ginger infused brine and long, slow 
cooking over smoky coals yield a moist turkey that's 
a delicious alternative to roasting 
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50 Choosing Great Knives for 
Confident, Skillful Cooking 

by Amy Albert 

A trio of top-quality knives — chef's, paring, and 
serrated — lets you chop, peel, and slice like a pro 

54 Putting the Buttery Crunch 
in Peanut Brittle 

by Flo Braker 

Raw nuts, butter, and baking soda are secrets to richly 
flavored, delicate brittle 

56 Easy Frittatas for Any Meal 

by Regina Schrambling 

Make a delicious, rustic omelet with your favorite 
ingredients — try asparagus and mushroom or 
spinach and Gruyere 

59 Master Class: Baking Light-as-Air 
Brioche 

by Glenn Mitchell 

The keys to this moist, rich bread are kneading the 
dough to elastic smoothness, proofing it overnight for 
more flavor, and shaping it like a pro 

64 Baking Irresistible Holiday Cookies 

by Abigail ]ohnson Dodge 

Make crinkles, drops, bars, cut-outs, wafers, and swirls 
for a generous, tempting assortment to give and to enjoy 

On the cover: Cornbread & Sausage Stuffing, "How to Make Moist, 
Delicious Stuffing, " p. 43. 
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50 Select top-quality knives so you can slice, chop, mince, and 
julienne like a pro 
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Contributors 




George Germon and Johanne 
Killeen trained as fine artists at the 
Rhode Island School of Design, went to 
Italy, and never looked back. Though 
they're still artists, their studio is now 
Al Forno, their award-winning restaurant 
in Providence, Rhode Island — voted 
number one in the world for casual 
dining in 1 994 by Patricia Wells, food 
critic for the International Herald Tribune. 



George and johanne's menu in "A Cozy 
But Elegant Christmas Dinner" (p. 32) 
is a tasty example of their dedication 
to using high-quality ingredients to 
create uncomplicated but deeply 
satisfying food. They wrote Cucina 
Simpatica — Robust Trattoria Cooking 
(HarperCollins 1 991), and they're 
working on a second cookbook, which 
will be published by Scribner. 




Molly Stevens ("How to 
Make Moist, Delicious Stuff- 
ing," p. 39) bought a one-way 
ticket to France in 1 984, deter- 
mined to learn about French 
cooking. She worked at 
bakeries and restaurants, 
eventually earning a Grand 
Diplome from La Varenne cooking school. Back in the 
States, she worked at the French Culinary Institute and 
the New England Culinary Institute as a chef/instructor. 
Molly lives in Vermont where she is a food writer, editor, 
teacher, and a contributing editor for Fine Cooking. 

Robert Carter ("Easy Southern Vegetables Make 
Holiday Meals Festive," p. 44) is the executive chef at 
the Peninsula Grill in Charleston, South Carolina. Barely 
a year old, the restaurant is already considered one of 
the best new restaurants in the country. A graduate of 
Johnson & Wales cooking school, Robert has been a 
guest chef at the James Beard House in New York City. 

John Ash ("Slow-Grilled Turkey 
is Smoky-Sweet and Juicy," p. 48) 
is the Culinary Director of Fetzer 
Vineyard's Food & Wine Center, 
in Hopland, California. He is a 
teacher, television and radio host, 
as well as the author of From the 
Earth to the Table — john Ash's 
Wine Country Cuisine, which was voted Cookbook of 
the Year at the 1 996 lACP/Julia Child Awards. During 
a recent rare break from his culinary activities, John 
climbed Mount Everest. 

Amy Albert ("Choosing Great Knives for Confident, 
Skillful Cooking," p. 50) is an assistant editor for Fine 
Cooking who realized just how much she cherishes her 
chefs knives when they were temporarily confiscated 
at Kennedy Airport after she sent her carry-on bag 
through the security X-ray machine. She has worked 




as a press liaison, cook, wine steward, waiter, singer in a 
Cajun-Zydeco band, actor, and massage therapist. 
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Flo Braker ("Putting the Buttery Crunch in Nut 
Brittles," p. 54) is a pastry and chocolate expert, with a 
specialty in miniatures. She is a 
teacher, a columnist, and the 
author of The Simple Art of Per- 
fect Baking (Chapters, 1992) 
and the award-winning Sweet 
Miniatures: The Art of Making 
Bite- Size Desserts (William Mor- 
row, 1991). Flo lives in Palo Alto, 
California, where she's a charter 
member of Baker's Dozen, a group of baking profession- 
als and enthusiasts who gather to exchange information 
in a quest for knowledge and excellence. 

Regina Schrambling ("Easy Frittatas for Any Meal," 
p. 56) studied cooking at the New York Restaurant 
School and worked as a cook in New York City. She's the 
author of Squash: A Country Garden Cookbook (Harper- 
Collins, 1 994), and has written for the New York Times, 
Eating Well, Saveur, Smart Money, and Food Arts. Regina 
is working on a book on seasonal cooking. 

Glenn Mitchell ("Baking Light-as-Air Brioche," 
p. 59) is a San Francisco area baker who co-owns Grace 
Baking Company. In 1 996, he was chosen to be a 
member of the three-man American baking team that 
competed in the worldwide Coupe du Monde de la 
Boulangerie and won highest honors. When he's not 
baking, Glenn goes fly-fishing whenever he can. 

Abigail Johnson Dodge ("Baking Irresistible Holi- 
day Cookies" p. 64) is the director of Fine Cooking's test 
kitchen and author of Great Fruit Desserts (Rizzoli, 1 997). 
She studied at La Varenne and has worked as a pastry 
chef both in this country and in France. In addition to 
her restaurant and catering background, Abby is a 
cooking instructor, recipe developer, and food stylist. 
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You Don't Have To Say A Word. 

Our legendary Gold Ballotin will express the right sentiment for any occasion. 
For it holds the luscious chocolates that speak with greater eloquence than any words. 

1-800-9-CODIVA www.godiva.com AOL (keyword: G0DIVA) 

New York Paris GODIVA Tokyo Brussels 

Chocolatier 



Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on ou r recent 
articles or your food and 
cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail: fc@taunton.com. 




Good espresso requires 
good beans and just the 
right amount of water. 



What's a guy gotta do 
to get a good coffee? 

I very much enjoyed your ar- 
ticle on Signor DiRuocco and 
his coffee roasting methods 
("Artisan Foods," Fine Cooking 
#22). I'm a caffe appassionato. 
What caught my eye is the 
amount of coffee in the cup. 
I'm sure Sig. DiRuocco would 
never allow the level to get 
above one-half cup. Beyond 
that, you're only getting dark 
water and a bitter taste, as the 
grounds are being burnt by the 
hot water and steam. I'll chalk 
up the level shown in the cup 
to the angle at which the 
photo was taken. 

Too much water is 
just one of the reasons 
that most Ameri- 
can espresso is so 
bad; another is 
the poor-quality 
beans used. 
Thank God for 
people like Sig. DiRuocco. 
Maybe one day we'll all be able 
to enjoy a good espresso any- 
where we go in this country. As 
for now, I drink mine at home 
or in bella Italia. 
— Noel C. Bon Tempo, M.D., 
via e-mail 

Cooking for 
drop-in guests 

I'm writing in response to 
Ann Hodgman's humorous 



piece on impromptu cooking 
(Fine Cooking #21, p. 94). In 
the late '40s, I had an excel- 
lent Foods course at Wesleyan 
College in Macon, Georgia. 
On an exam, our professor, 
Eloise Waterhouse, listed sev- 
eral items that might be found 
in the refrigerator or pantry 
and asked us to plan a menu 
and give recipes. We thought 
this was a quirky kind of ques- 
tion, and back in the dorm, we 
discussed our ideas. 

When I married, I moved 
to a small town where all the 
men came home for lunch. 
My husband would often ar- 
rive with unexpected guests, 
and each time I had to stretch 
a meal, I would remember my 
teacher who taught me to 
think about how to do this 
and be grateful. 
— Margaret D. Sewell, Atlanta 

Has your lobster expert 
ever been to Maine? 

Just out of curiosity, I'd like to 
know where James Peterson 
learned to shell a lobster. It 
sure wasn't in Maine. 

Most people who know 
lobsters remove the black, 
waste-filled intestine from the 
tail. To shell a tail, simply 
break off the three end flippers 
and push the meat out with a 
finger — no mess and no tools. 
Then remove the so-called 



strip, and the intestine is ex- 
posed for easy removal. 

And Peterson advocates 
throwing out legs still con- 
taining the sweetest meat in 
the lobster. Shame on him! 
— George Barnes, via e-mail 

Jim Peterson replies: Thanks 
for your heartfelt letter. You've 
rightly guessed that my experi- 
ence isn't in the Maine lobster 
industry. I learned as a kitchen 
apprentice and since then 
have shelled thousands of lob- 
sters, always in frenetic restau- 
rant kitchens, where there was 
never time to pick out those 
slivers of leg meat — the shells 
and any remaining meat 
ended up in sauces. As for the 
intestine, I rarely see it — per- 
haps because the lobsters 1 get 
in retail markets have been 
out of the ocean for a while. I 
share your abhorrence of 
waste; I use the lobster coral, 
tomalley, and even the shells 
in my soups and sauces. ♦ 

Fine Cooking is looking for a 
senior-level editor to join our 
staff. We need someone with pro- 
fessional cooking experience as 
well as five or more years in food 
journalism. The job requires some 
travel. Send resume to Personnel, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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FOR TODAY'S MORE ACTIVE LIFESTYLE. 



Ecco Domani 



Pinot Grigio 



Unconventional. A bit daring. With a style and taste all its own. 
The Italian Wine That Breaks All The Rules. 



Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, and we'll 
find a cooking professional 
with the answer. 



Can rusty cast iron 
be revived? 

I recently found a great 
cast-iron skillet at a tag sale, 
but it's really rusty. Is there 
any way to condition and 
revive it? 

— Patrice R. Hughes 
Calistoga, CA 

Gray Bekurs replies: Cast 
iron isn't easy to damage or 
destroy, and the rust isn't a 
problem unless the pan is ac- 
tually corroded. 

Rub down the pan with a 
Brillo or SOS pad so that 
there's no more rust. If the 
skillet wasn't well-seasoned 
by its previous owner, by 
clearing the rust, you'll get 
down to the metal and have a 
virtually new skillet, ready to 
be seasoned. If the skillet does 
have a layer of seasoning, it 
isn't essential to get down to 
the bare metal — you just 
want to get the rust off (the 
pan might look a bit splotchy 
at first, but with constant sea- 
soning care, it will even out 
over time) . 

To bring that cast iron 
back to life, you need to re- 




A little elbow grease 
and vegetable oil will 
recondition rusty 
cast-iron pans. 



season it. Make sure the pan 
is completely dry. Rub it with 
a light coat of vegetable oil 
and let it sit upside down in a 
350°F oven for 1 to 1 Vi hours. 
You might want to repeat this 
a few times. 




Cooking with oil in a cast- 
iron pan is really what seasons 
it, and frequent use keeps the 
pan in good condition. A 
well-seasoned cast-iron 
pan will develop a slick, 
black finish that's natu- 
rally nonstick — easy to 
cook in and easy to clean. 
Gray Bekurs is the sales 
manager for Lodge 
Manufacturing 
Company, 
makers of cast- 
iron cookware. 

What's the 
difference 
in salt? 

Why do some 
recipes call specifi- 
cally for kosher salt 
and not just generic 
salt? On grocery 
shelves, I see iodized salt, 
sea salt, and kosher salt. Which 
is used when? What's the differ- 
ence in cooking? 

— Barbara Kramer, 
Albuquerque, NM 

Molly Stevens replies: De- 
spite the different labels, all 
salt is sodium chloride, a com- 
pound essential to our diets 
and to almost any form of 
cooking. But there are slight 
variations of texture, taste, 
and character, depending 
on where the salt comes 
, >. from and how it's 
produced. 
Table salt, the 
kind you find most often 
in supermarkets and on al- 
most everyone's table, is re- 
fined rock salt. (All salt is sea 
salt, but rock salt is from an- 
cient seabeds, now dried up 
and underground.) Table salt 
is fine-grained and often con- 
tains additives to prevent it 
from caking. (Pickling salt 
doesn't contain anticaking 



Though all salt is 
sodium chloride, 
there are def inite 
differences in taste 
and texture. 




chemicals because they would 
cloud the brine.) Iodized table 
salt has been fortified with io- 
dine, an essential element in 
our diets. 

Kosher salt is rock salt 
with no additives. Many 
cooking professionals prefer it 
because it has large, flaky 
crystals that are easy to pick 
up with your fingers — the 
method most chefs use for 
salting food. While there's no 
flavor difference between 
table and kosher salts, kosher 
salt's bigger crystals pack 
more loosely, so a measure of 
kosher salt will produce a 
less salty dish than the same 
measure of table salt. When 
you're using table salt instead 
of kosher salt, use about one- 
third less than the recipe calls 
for, and vice versa. 

Sea salt comes from evap- 
orating sea water and refining 
the salts left behind. It's sold 
in both coarse- and fine-grain 
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crystals. Sea salt is more ex- 
pensive than rock salt but is 
preferred by some for its pure, 
mineral-like taste — I've met 
true connoisseurs who claim 
they can detect nuances of 
flavors from the salts of differ- 
ent seas around the world. 
Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking. 

Gelatin: leaf vs. 
powdered 

I've seen recipes that call for 
powdered gelatin and others 
that call for leaf gelatin. If 
I can't find leaf gelatin, can I 
use the powdered form instead? 
Wliat's the equivalent amount? 

— Leroy C. Wong, 
Vancouver, 
British Columbia 



Bruce Healy replies: Each 
form of gelatin has its advo- 
cates, but the truth is that 
powder and sheets produce 
identical results. The pow- 
dered form is standard in the 
United States, but in France, 
leaf gelatin is the norm. One 
envelope of Knox gelatin 
powder (Knox invented and 
popularized this form of gela- 
tin) is equivalent in its gel- 
ling power to 4'/2 sheets 
of leaf gelatin; 1 tea- 
spoon gelatin pow- 
der equals 2 sheets 
of leaf gelatin. 

Use powdered 
or leaf gelatin in 
molded custards or 
fruit desserts. 



The procedures for using 
powdered gelatin and leaf 
gelatin differ only slightly. At 
the outset, both types must 
be softened in cold liquid to 
prevent them from getting 




lumpy when heated. You'll 
have to squeeze the excess 
water out of leaf gelatin after 
you soak it. Depending on 
the recipe, you then either 
dissolve the softened gelatin 
in your hot base mixture, or 
dissolve it in a little liquid 
over heat and stir it into the 
rest of your ingredients at 
room temperature. 

Bruce Healy is the 
author of The 
French Cookie 
Book (William 
Morrow, 1994) 
and Mastering 
the Artof French 
Pastry (Barrons, 
1 984). He teaches 
classes in French pastry 
across the country. ♦ 



Spread joy, not Salmonella 
Hthis holiday. 




Cross-contamination. It's the way harmful 
bacteria can spread from contaminated 
food, to countertops, even to the food 
you serve your guests. You can fight 
back with LYSOL® Antibacterial Kitchen 
Cleaner. It not only cuts through tough 

f grease, it kills Salmonella and 
E.coli before they spoil ^VftA 
the holiday spirit. 
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For More Food Safely Tips, Call 1-800-99LYSOL. 




At the Market 



Oranges and 
Tangerines Star in 
Winter Fruit Bowls 



Where I grew up in 
northern California, it 
seemed that every suburban 
yard had at least one orange 
tree; in our own yard there 
were several. One had small, 
tart oranges that were diffi- 
cult to peel. We'd dig at the 
skin but end up just sucking 
out the sweet juice. Another 
tree was full of small, sweet, 
loose-skinned fruits that 
practically slipped right from 
their skins. On the east side 
of the house there was a tree 
whose fruit we only picked 



once. Those oranges were so 
mouth-puckeringly bitter 
that we spat out the pulp and 
never tried them again. But 
the oranges that we loved 
best grew on a tree in our 
neighbor's yard. My brother 
and I would climb the fence 
and steal those fruits, which 
were big, very sweet, and a 
cinch to peel. 

Though I didn't realize it, I 
was actually learning a lot 
about fruit varieties back 
then. The oranges that we 
loved so much from our 
neighbor's tree were navels, 
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the perfect snacking orange. 
Those small, hard-to-peel 
fruits were what are known as 
common oranges. They're 
prized for their juice and not 
meant for eating out of hand. 
The oranges that were too bit- 
ter to eat were Sevilles. They 
make wonderful marmalade, 
but as we learned early on, 
they're not for snacking. And 
those sweet, snap-to-peel 
fruits were tangerines — a 
name that's used interchange- 
ably with mandarins. 

ORANGES AND 
TANGERINES IN 
THE KITCHEN 

Oranges and tangerines are 
perhaps best loved as snacks. 
They're great fruit for just eat- 



Navel oranges are easy 
to peel, seedless, sweet, 
and juicy — the classic 
eating orange. They make 
delicious juice, too. Look 
for them from November 
through May. 




Valencias are late-ripening 
common oranges. They 
have no rival as a juice 
orange. Their season 
extends from early summer 
to October. 



Moro blood oranges are 

relatively small, with deep 
magenta flesh and a slightly 
tart berry flavor. They're in 
markets from December to May. 




Blood oranges are usually harder 
to peel than other oranges, but 
they're very juicy and mildly 
sweet. Enjoy them from 
December through mid- May. 



Seville oranges are very fragrant 
but dry and quite sour. They're high 
in pectin and rich with essential oils, 
however — ideal qualities for making 
marmalade. They're in season from 
January through March. 
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"Food looks so festive wrapped 
in Reynolds Crystal Color Plastic Wrap, 
some people get carried away." 




Wrap sandwiches, cookies, salads, cakes, party favors, gift baskets, platters of all kinds...everything from apple pies to zucchini bread! 



Reynolds 



For recipes and tips, call toll free: 1-800-745-4000 or visit our World Wide Web site http://www.rmc.com/wrap 



r//// 



At the Market 



ing, but they also make deli- 
cious juice, marmalades, and 
candies, too. Crimson slices 
of blood oranges look spectac- 
ular on top of a tart, and their 
juice can be used to flavor cus- 
tards, ice creams, and sher- 
bets. Oranges and tangerines 
play a role in savory dishes as 
well. In Sicily, a much-loved 
salad combines orange slices 
with red onion and arugula. 
Duck a Vorange is an old- 
fashioned French classic, 
and in Provence, cooks often 
add a strip of orange peel 
to brighten the flavor of the 
earthy stews called daubes. 

WINTER IS THE HEART 
OF CITRUS SEASON 

Though you'll find some vari- 
eties of orange in the market 
year-round, they're at their 
best and least expensive in 
winter. The many varieties of 
tangerines start arriving in 
the market just as autumn 




comes to an end and stay 
there through the spring. 

Most fresh oranges and 
tangerines in the markets 
come from California or Ari- 
zona. Texas and Florida also 
grow considerable crops but 
sell the bulk of their harvest as 
processed products like juice. 
Orange trees thrive in the 
heat of the Mediterranean, 
but all orange varieties, as well 
as tangerines, trace their ori- 
gins back to China. 

YOU CAN'T JUDGE AN 
ORANGE BY ITS COLOR 

Selecting a bright, shiny fruit 
won't guarantee that you've 
chosen a flavorful orange. 
The color of a citrus peel is 
determined by light, climate, 
and (in some cases) additives, 
and doesn't necessarily indi- 
cate the quality of the fruit in- 
side. Nor does size promise a 
juicy, sweet fruit. Larger or- 
anges that are lightweight 



Temple oranges are 
tangors, a cross be- 
tween tangerines 
and oranges. 
They're quite juicy 
and have a some- 
what spicy, almost 
tart flavor. Look for 
them from january 
through March. 



Satsuma tangerines 

have a mild, sweet 
flavor. Very juicy 
and virtually 
seedless, they're 
the first tangerine 
variety to appear in 
the markets. Look for 
them from mid- 
October through 
December. 




may have a thick rind and dry, 
flavorless flesh. 

A heavy fruit is a juicy 
fruit. A ripe orange with a 
high juice content will be 
heavy and firm, not light and 
spongy. Bruises can signal 
that the fruit has begun to fer- 
ment. A loose peel on an or- 
ange can mean dry fruit, but 
it's normal on a tangerine. 
Look out, though, for tanger- 
ines with extremely loose, 
puffy peels: the fruit has likely 
passed its prime. 

Oranges and tangerines 
will be fine if stored at room 
temperature for a few days, 
but they'll last longer and 
taste better if refrigerated. 

Ethel Brennan lives in San 
Francisco. She wrote Citrus 
(Chronicle, 1 996) and is cur- 
rently writing Herbs of Pro- 
vence, also for Chronicle. ♦ 



More at 
the market 

Winter is a great time to check 
out cool-weather-loving veg- 
gies and old-fashioned fruits: 

♦ Brussels sprouts to cara- 
melize by high-heat roasting 
or sauteing, adding toasted 
walnuts or bacon for flavor. 

♦ Endive for lovely white 
winter salads with blue 
cheese, walnuts, and diced 
apples or poached quince. 

♦ Fuyu persimmons to liven 
up creamy custards, fruit 
chutneys, and quick breads. 

♦ Pomegranates for their 
crimson juice to glaze duck or 
pork and their jewel-like seeds 
to add to salads and sautes. 

♦ Spinach, baby turnips, and 
wild mushrooms for puree- 
ing into velvety cream soups. 



Clementines have a 
deeper flavor than 
other tangerines and 
are bursting with juice. 
These glossy-skinned, 
petite fruits are 
virtually seedless. 
They're in markets 
from late November 
through April. 




Dancy tangerines 

are sweet and mellow- 
tasting. Their reddish- 
orange peel easily gives 
way to deep orange 
flesh. Look for them in 
December and january. 



Honey tangerines are 

very aromatic, with a 
distinctive, rich flavor. 
Slightly flat with thin, 
glossy skins and sweet, 
very juicy flesh, they're 
sold from january to April. 
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Eden. 



ORGANIC 

Traditional Pasta 



$g ^ 




Versatile & Nutritious 



Oriental Noodle Toss 

1 package of any EDEN Organic 
Traditional Pasta 

2 tbs. EDEN Toasted Sesame Oil 

1 package EDEN Shiitake Mushrooms, 
soaked in 1 cup hot water for 20 mins. 
1 medium carrot, cut into matchsticks 

1 medium onion, sliced 

2 cups Chinese cabbage or bok choy 

3 tbs. Eden Shoyu 

2 tbs, grated ginger 

'/4 cup EDEN Tamari Almonds, sliced 

Cook pasta. Rinse, drain; mix with 
1 tbs. oil. Set aside. Reserve shiitake 
liquid, discard stems and slice tops. 
Heat remaining oil, saute onion. Add 
carrots, shiitakes and soaking liquid, 
simmer for 5 minutes. Mix in pasta, 
greens, shoyu and ginger. Cover and 
cook for 2'3 more minutes. Add 
almonds. 

FREE OFFER 

Please write or 
call for the 
EDEN Organic 
Traditional Pasta 
Recipe Collection. 
It's yours for the 
asking. 800 248-0320 




Eden® brand < 

The Finest Quality Natural Food 
€1997 Eden Foodt. Inc . Clinton. Muhigin 492 ib 



Cookware with circles 
sounds a bit crazy. 
So does putting up 
with stuck-on food. 




Circulon's patented Hi-Low 
circles are designed for easy 
food release while protecting 
the nonstick surface. No 
chips, scratches, or stuck on 
food. Not very crazy after all. 



If it doesn't have circles, it's not 




Featuring o> / fc&&rtqt>6-, DuPont's best nonstick. 



For more information call I -800-388-3872 or visit our worldwide web site at http://www.meyer.com 




Superior food, superior wine, 
superior knives — no one 
questions the French when 
it comes to matters of taste. 
Since 1834, the legendary 
craftsmanship of Sabatier 
has set the standard of 
quality in French kitchens, 
and all over the world. 



FRENCH 
CUTLERY. 




Sabatier knives are hand 
made and fully forged from 
an exclusive formula of 
stainless and high-carbon 
steels. Perfectly balanced. 
Easily sharpened. Experience 
the French difference. 



At Macy's, Bloomingdale's 
and Other Fine Stores 



SABATIER USA 



The Sharpest Choice 
You'll Ever Make 

For information, write Sabatier USAllc • Dept. FC, 

271 Wheeler Ave. • Bridgeport, CT 06606 • 203-335-5930 



CUISINE 
FRANCE 



DECEMBER 1997/JANUARY 1998 
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Riedel Basic 
glasses 
enhance 
wine-tasting 
— affordably 

The first time I drank out of 
Riedel's original tasting glasses, 
I was floored. A young red Bor- 
deaux that I'd known to be 
closed-in practically jumped out 
of the glass to strut its aromas 
and flavors. The goblets added 
nuances that usually come with 
decanting or age, and they 
looked great, too. But at $60 
each, they were a bit pricey for 
my budget. 

So I was interested to learn 
about Riedel Basic, a new line of 
smaller, affordable wine glasses 



Events 



based on the most popular 
Riedel designs. I poured 
two glasses of a big, 
young California red: one 
into one of my everyday 
wineglasses and the other 
into the Riedel Basic glass. 
While the stuff in my glass 
smelled fine, with plenty of 
perfume and flavor, the 
wine in the Riedel Basic showed 
a lot more character and com- 
plexity in the same short 
amount of time. Riedel claims 
that the particular shapes of its 
glasses enhance the balance of 
the wine — I was skeptical, but I 
think they're right. 

Riedel Basic glasses have 
short stems in order to fit into 
the dishwasher, which is handy, 
but I prefer the look and feel of 
long-stemmed wine glasses, so I 
wouldn't set my dinner table 
with these. But the glasses en- 
hance tasting, and I love how 
they show off a wine's subtle- 
ties. Riedel Basic Champagne, 
white wine, and red wine 
glasses retail for about $9 each. 
For information, call 
516/567-7595 or visit 
the Riedel web site at 
www.riedelcrystal.com. 
— Amy Albert, as- 
sistant editor for 
Fine Cooking. 




At last, 

odd-sized _ 

measuring cups J 

Why didn't someone think of stainless-steel Yi- and /4-cup meas- 
uring cups sooner? Order these two measures from the King Arthur 
Flour catalog (800/343-3002) for $10.95, or a complete set of 
seven of the cups, including the hard-to-find Mi-cup (standard 
coffee measure), from the Wooden Spoon (800/43 1 -2207) for $27. 
A 2-cup stainless measure is also sold in both catalogs. 

— Susie Middleton, associate editor for Fine Cooking 

Fermipan yeast is fast and foolproof 



As a professional baker and bak- 
ery consultant living in Mon- 
treal, I've been lucky to have ac- 
cess to Fermipan, a really terrific 
"instant" (or "bread machine") 
yeast. Happily, I can now recom- 
mend Fermipan to home bakers, 
as Chef's Catalog (800/338- 
3232) andLaCuisine (800/521- 
1 1 76) now carry it. 

Unlike some fast or rapid- 
rising yeasts, which are j ust finer 
granulations or extrusions of ac- 
tive dry yeast, Fermipan is made 
from a different yeast strain 
that has been 
biologically 
^HM perfected 
to be just 




about foolproof. It's tolerant of 
high fat, sugar, or acid content in 
a recipe (such as rich coffee 
cake) and of temperature fluctu- 
ations (freezing a yeast dough, 
cool-rise, etc.). Despite the fact 
that Fermipan is ideal for bread 
machines, it still works well for 
more rustic, slow-rising breads; 
simply use about 25% less. 

Fermipan comes in 1 -pound 
bricks for about $5, but !4-ounce 
(8g) sachets will follow. Once 
opened, keep the yeast in the 
freezer for three months. Call 
Lallemand, Inc. (800/387-3876); 
or visit Fermipan's web site at 
www.betterbaking.com. 
— Marcy Goldman, author of 
A Treasure of Jewish Holiday 
Baking (Doubledayjall 1998) 



FLAVOR! FOOD AND 

WINE FESTIVAL 
Pennsylvania Convention 
Center, Philadelphia; 
November 21-23 

Fine Cooking readers are in- 
vited to a holiday dining 
and entertaining event with 
demonstrations by some of 
our renowned chefs; holi- 
day gift and entertaining 
ideas; specialty foods; 
cookware; and wine tast- 
ings. Call 800/849-0248. 



YOUNTVILLE 

FESTIVAL OF LIGHTS 
Yountville, California; 
November 28 

During a street fair filled 
with holiday entertain- 
ments, Napa Valley's ac- 
claimed wines will be 
paired with food from 
Yountville's award-winning 
restaurants. Area chefs will 
give demonstrations. Call 
800/959-3604. 



CHITLIN STRUT 

Salley, South Carolina; 
November 29 

More than 10,000 
pounds of breaded and 
fried chitlins are served to 
about 60,000 people at 
this festival. Also called 
chitterlings, chitlins — or 
pig intestines — are a 
southern specialty. Call 
803/258-3485. 



COOKING CLASSES 
Hay Day, Ridgefield and 
Westport, Connecticut, 
and Scarsdale, New York 

December 4: Holiday Des- 
serts with author Lauren 
Groveman. December 9: A 
Fabulous Christmas Dinner 
with Betty Rosbottom. Jan- 
uary 1 9-21 : Entertaining 
101 with authors Katherine 
West DeFoyd and Linda 
Eckhardt. For locations and 
details, call 203/319-2777. 



CHRISTMAS PICKLE 
FESTIVAL 

Berrien Springs, Michi- 
gan; December 6-7 

Festival foods include dill- 
pickle sausages, pickle 
bread, pickle relishes, 
chocolate-covered pickles, 
plus a recipe contest for 
pickledishes. Call 616/ 
471-1202. 



Send April and May event listings (by January 1 ) to Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506, or e-mail (fc@taunton.com). 
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Breads rise higher with our 
flour because it has 
so much more gluten. 




Since gluten absorbs moisture, 

King Arthur Flour keeps 
your baked goods fresher, longer. 




The pr emium wheats in 
our flour assure you consistently 
great results. 




Our Baker's Catalogue is a 
shopper's paradise of baking ideas, 
ingredients and accessories. 



For Everyone Who 

Puts Their Best 
Into Their Baking. 



£1 



Established 1790. Employee owned since 1996. 



Your baked goods will have better 
aroma and flavor because we 
never add any chemicals. 




Norwich, Vermont 05055 

Established 1790. 



NEVER BLEACHED 
NEVER BROMATED 

UNBLEACHED • ALL-PURPOSE • ENRICHED 

lONGytejHUK 





King Arthur Flour is perfect 
for all your favorite recipes. 



Our flour is so protein-rich, 
you can get an extra loaf of bread 
in every 5 lb. bag. 



5 LBS. 



Flour 

NATURALLY PURE 
* WHOLESOME 



is it that all of the best bakers put 
into their baking? Well, there's their time, their 
effort, and, of course, their King Arthur 
Flour. Because for over two hundred years, 
only King Arthur has been putting nothing 
but the best into their flour. No bleaches. 
No bromates. And never any added 
chemicals. Just the protein-rich hearts 
of the finest winter and spring wheats in 
the land. Use King Arthur Flour. It's perfect 
for anyone who puts only their best into their baking. 





Write and tell us about your 

experiences baking with 
King Arthur Flour. We'd love 
to hear from yoti 




Do you love to bake? 
Write or call for our baker's 
catalogue, full of tools, ingredients, 

information and recipes at 
King Arthur Flour Baker's Catalogue, 
F.O. Box &76, Department FC, 
Norwich, Vermont 05055 
or call 1-300-777-4434. 

Surfing the Net? 
Visit our home page at 
http://www.kingarthurflour.com 
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Smooth, full-bodied Vietnamese 
coffee is worth the wait 



In Vietnam, drinking coffee is a 
friendly ritual, a time to linger 
over conversation in a cafe. Au- 
thentic Vietnamese coffee re- 
quires patience, asitcanonlybe 
made in individual stainless- 
steel drip filters. The coffee takes 
several minutes to steep and 
drip through the tiny holes of 
the filter, but this intensely fla- 
vored coffee is worth the wait. 

These filters are now avail- 
able through the Williams- 
Sonoma catalog (800/541- 
2233; two for $16), or you can 
find them at Asian supply stores 
or groceries. Buy a fine-grind 
dark-roast coffee or order a spe- 
cial Vietnamese blend from 
Capricorn Coffees & Teas of San 
Francisco (800/541-0758). 

To make one cup of 
coffee: bring 1 cup water 
to a boil, measure 2 to 
3 tablespoons sweet- 
ened condensed milk 
into a glass mug, and 
put the filter on top of 
the mug. Fill the base 
with 3 tablespoons coffee. 
Pour a small amount of the 
boiling water (1 to 2 table- 
spoons) over the coffee to let the 



grounds expand. Place the filter 
insert over the coffee, fill it with 
4 to 5 more ounces hot water, 
put the lid on, and wait for the 
coffee to drip through. To serve 
hot, mix the milk and coffee to- 
gether, adding the remaining hot 
water to taste. Or serve with lots 
of ice; it's delicious cold. 
— Mai Pham, author of The Best 
of Vietnamese & Thai Cooking 
(Prima Publishing, J 996). 





Cyber kitchen: 

Buy cookbooks on the Web 

If you're looking for a particular cookbook or you just 
want to browse through the cookbook "aisles," check 
out www.amazon.com — the "earth's biggest book- 
store," with access to 2.5 million books, both in and 
out of print. Search by author or title, or click on 
"Cooking, Food & Wine," for hundreds of books in 
30 categories, from Asian to Vegetarian. Heavily dis- 
counted prices, a secure ordering form, and fast 
shipping make life far too easy for cookbook addicts. 
— Susie Middleton 



Wigwam is top-quality 
country ham by mail 
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"Smoky," "full-bodied," 
"intense," "pungent" — 
however you describe 
the distinctive taste of 
S. Wallace Edwards & 
Sons genuine country 
ham, it's undeniably de- 
licious. Ed Behr, re- 
spected author of 
"The Art of 
Eating" 
newsletter, 
calls Edwards' 
Wigwam ham 
"the best com- 
mercial Virginia coun- 
try ham." This genuine 
hickory-smoked, salt- 
cured, dry-aged ham 




is available cooked 
(11 to 12 pounds) and 
uncooked (15 to 16 
pounds) for around 
$80. It doesn't require 
refrigeration, and it will 
handily feed a large 
crowd over 
the holidays. 
' &g While Ed- 
wards usu- 
ally has a 
good supply of 
hams this time of year, 
call early (800/222- 
4267) to be sure to get 
one; allow a week for 
shipping. 
— Susie Middleton 



PLAQUEMINES 
PARISH ORANGE 

FESTIVAL 

Buras, Louisiana; 
December 6-7 

A festival with fresh 
oranges, homemade mar- 
malade, and desserts, plus 
Louisiana specialties like 
alligator burgers, oyster 
po' boys, shrimp Creole, 
and crawfish sausage. Call 
504/564-2951. 



A NEW YORK 

CHRISTMAS 
Windows on the World, 
New York City; 
December 8 

Specialties of 20 notable 
restaurants (including 
Oceana, Rainbow Room, 
Verbena, San Domenico, 
Judson Grill) paired with 
complimentary wines. 
Call Linda McNeil at 
212/496-4342. 



NEW ORLEANS 

CHRISTMASTIME 

Latin Quarter, New Or- 
leans; December 12-28 
Celebrate the holidays New 
Orleans style with events 
including cooking demos, 
Reveillon dinners, a medi- 
eval Madrigal Dinner, Celtic 
Christmas Week, a German 
Christmas Dinner, parades, 
storytelling tours of historic 
homes, caroling cruises on 
a steamboat, and much 
more. Call 800/673-5725. 



GRAND CHEFS 

ON TOUR 

Kea Lani Hotel, Wailea, 

Maui, Hawaii 

A Culinary Fantasy Camp 
pairs a well-known chef 
with a Hawaiian chef for 
dinners and cooking 
classes. December 28-30: 
Chef Bradley Ogden (Lark 
Creek Inn, San Francisco) 
and chef Russell Siu (3660 
On The Rise, Oahu). For 
reservations, call Fern at 
800/659-4100, ext. 236. 



ICE CREAM SHORT 
COURSE 

Nittany Lion Inn, Penn 
State University Park 
campus, Pennsylvania; 
January 5-15 

Some of the country's 
largest ice cream manu- 
facturers send staff here 
for training. The intensive 
course explores the science 
and technology of ice 
cream making. Call 
814/865-8301. 
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*\ Bring the magic into your kitchen this holiday season 



mixe 
Swec 

ri am 



A lifetime investment this top of the line 
mixer is manufactured by Electrolux of 
Sweden.An excellent all purpose mixer, this 
rugged, highly crafted machine is a good 
looking workhorse. The 8-quart stainless 
steel bowl allows you to knead up to 7 
pounds of flour at a time. The powerful 450- 
watt motor works quietly as the scraper and 
roller do all the work for you. This efficient 
system makes great quantities of Baker's 
Buttercream without whipping air into it. The 
roller, scraper and bowl are all dishwasher 
safe. The unit weight just 18 pounds and stays 
firmly on the counter even on high speed. 
Comes with a beater bowl for best results 
with meringues and whipped cream - and a 3 
year manufacturers warranty. Optional acces- 
sories available. Recommended by $a QQ 
cookbook author Judy Monroe. Hfx# 

*order by Dec. 1 9 and we'll deliver it all 
wrapped up and in time for Christmas 

1-888-668-2532 ext. 425 

www. magicmi llu sa.com 




Warni ng; custom made apparel may enhance your image. 




Call for your free catalogue 800.373.2963 



Are you ready for custom options? 

Culinary Classics' custom apparel is made with the finest quality 
fabrics, hand crafted to the highest quality standards, custom 
made one at a time for our most important customer— you. 

Isn't custom better? 

Why accept less than a custom look, a great fit and long lasting 
wear? Ordering custom apparel is as easy as selecting a style, 
selecting the fabrics and trim options and placing your order with 
a Culinary Classics Design Consultant. We have the unique ability 
to satisfy your requests from one garment to one thousand. 
Choose from 11 different styles of chef coats plus baggy or trim 
pants, clogs, vests, shirts, ties, aprons, hats, accessories and more. 

Expect custom crafted style and comfort from the original 
manufacturer of custom culinary apparel. Accept nothing less. 

Culinary 

CLASSICS 

WHAT YOU WANT TO WEAR" 
www.culina ryclassics.com 
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Making a 
Savory, Smooth 
Turkey Gravy 



w 




hen it's time to make 
gravy for the turkey, I 
make it the same way my 
mother always made hers. 
Why? Because her way is 
simple (important when you 
have so many other things to 
think about) and it's deli- 
cious — rich and full of flavor. 

Here's how she does it: 
While the turkey is roasting, 
she makes a broth from the 
turkey's giblets and neck. 
When the turkey is cooked, 
she hoists the bird onto a serv- 
ing platter and covers it with 
foil. She pours the liquid left in 
the pan into a large measuring 
cup so she can separate the 
juices (which sink to the bot- 
tom) from the fat (which 
floats on top). She skims off 
the fat with a large spoon. 
Most of it gets thrown away, 
but a few tablespoons go back 
into the roasting pan, 
along with some flour. 
She whisks the flour 
and fat over medium 
heat, scraping up the 
browned bits on the 
bottom of the pan. These 
are juices that have caramel- 
ized during roasting; they add 
a ton of flavor to the gravy. 

lb this roux, she adds the 
reserved pan juices, the giblet 
broth, and some chicken or 
turkey stock if she's feed- 
ing a crowd (and with 
four sons, she usually is). 
She gently simmers 
the gravy for 



10 minutes to cook away the 
floury flavor and thicken it 
slightly. A little taste, a little 
salt and pepper, and the gravy 
is ready to be strained into a 
saucepan or gravy boat. 

My mother can probably 
make her gravy blindfolded, 
and she probably doesn't even 
think about all the techniques 
involved. But if you're new to 
making gravy, it's good to keep 



Begin by making 
a quick broth 





Make a broth from the giblets and 
neck. Add a halved onion, about 
20 small sprigs of parsley, a bay leaf, 
and enough water to cover. Simmer 
gently for at least I V2 hours. 

a few things in mind so that 
yours will be as good as hers. 

Don't let the drippings 
burn. The drippings are the 
liquid fat and juices released 
by the bird as it cooks. If the 
juices land on a roasting pan 
that's too hot, they can burn. 
To prevent this, use a heavy- 
based roasting pan that's just 
large enough to hold the 
turkey. If the pan is too big, the 
area not covered by the bird 
will get too hot. A too-thin 
pan can also cause 
burned juices. If your 
pan is too big or too 
flimsy, coarsely chop an 
onion or two and sprinkle it 
around the turkey in the pan 
to act as a heat absorber. If you 
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CUCINA ELEGANTE 




Professional Butcher Block 
Carts for the Home Kitchen 

Features: select northern hard rock maple 
top, commercial-grade stainless steel base, 
locking casters, drop leaves, dovetailed 
maple drawer, stainless front, towel bar. 
Made in USA. 
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John Boos & Co. 

315 S. 1st Street • Effingham, IL 62401 
Phone (217) 347-7701 • Fax (217) 347-7705 
e-mail johnboos@effingham.net 
web www.effingham.com/johnboos 



Rekindle iRe 
Passion of Tuscany 




(Pnjoy the best in traditional Italian 
cuisine! Imported from Tuscany, the 
original Italian wood-burning ovens 

are available for both residential and 
commercial use for your indoor or outdoor 
kitchen. We offer complete design 
consultation, installation support and 
cooking instruction. Send for our color 
brochure & instruction booklet with recipes. 



Gig 



CNAINI 



IMPORTS, i 



Toll Free 1 888 887-7206 www.mugnaini.com 




PROFESSIONAL 

Hard- 
Anodized 



Heavy gauge, highly conductive aluminum 
^j'flt taste in ei<ery thing. 



Lifetime warranty, made in the USA. 1-800-809-7267 http:ffumw.\ca\pliaUm.com 




Wusthof.The Knife™ 

SOL1NCEN GERMANY 5 I NC t t 8 i 4 

NEW YORK 800-289-9878 ■ MINNEAPOLIS 800-356-0281 ■ TORONTO 800-268-3714 
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A smooth roux and tasty drippings equal great gravy 




1 



Pour the pan drippings into a large measuring cup 
to separate the juices from the fat. The juices will 
sink to the bottom while the fat floats on top. Spoon some 
of the fat (see Gravy Math, below) back into the pan. Pour 
off the rest of the fat and discard, reserving the juices. 



2 Make a roux by adding some flour to the fat ( see 
Cravy Math, below, for amount). Whisk the flour 
and the fat together over medium heat, scraping up the 
caramelized juices, until you have a smooth paste. 




3 When the flour smells toast/, whisk in the 
liquids — the reserved juices, the giblet broth, and 
any extra stock needed according to Cravy Math. 



4 Simmer the gravy to cook off the floury taste and 
to thicken it a bit. Continue whisking occasionally 
for about 1 minutes. Strain the gravy, season it with salt 
and pepper, and keep it warm until ready to serve. 



gravy for about 10 minutes to 
cook off the floury taste. 

Tailor the gravy to your 
taste. While the technique 
I've outlined makes a delicious 
gravy, you can embellish on it 
without muting the flavor of 
the roast. For a bright, fresh 
flavor, add 1 or 2 tablespoons 
finely chopped fresh herbs 
(chives, parsley, chervil, basil, 
or tarragon) a few minutes be- 
fore serving. For a luxurious 
touch, stir in 1 or 2 table- 
spoons of soaked, drained, and 
chopped dried porcini mush- 
rooms or morels. Strain the 
soaking liquid through a cof- 
fee filter and add that, too. 
Roasted garlic adds great fla- 
vor to gravy and can act as the 
thickener. Work the roasted 
cloves through a food mill or 
strainer to extract the pulp 
and stir it into the gravy. 

My mother's favorite addi- 
tion is the cooked giblets and 
neck meat. She'd chop these 
finely, but not too finely, and 
heat them in the gravy just 
before serving. This "lumpy" 
gravy is still my favorite. 

]ames Peterson is a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking. He's 
currently revising his award- 
winning Sauces (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1991). ♦ 



do this, leave the onion out of 
the giblet broth. 

Be sure there's ample 
gravy. There's an unfair rela- 
tionship between a perfectly 
cooked stuffed turkey and pan 
drippings. If a stuffed bird is 
cooked so it's nice and juicy, 
there may not be enough of 
the delicious juices — the liq- 
uid left in the pan minus the 
fat — to make enough gravy. 
(Ironically, an overcooked, 
unstuffed turkey releases lots 
of juices.) This means you of- 
ten have to add extra stock. 
Homemade turkey or chicken 



stock is best. If using canned 
stock, use a low-sodium one or 
the gravy will be salty. To de- 
cide how much stock to add, 
measure the juices with the 
giblet broth; add stock to get 
the amount of liquid you need 
(see Gravy Math, right) . 

Make the gravy smooth 
and pourable, but not watery. 
If the gravy is too thin, thicken 
it with a slurry of water and 
flour. Blend 2 tablespoons 
flour with 3 tablespoons water 
and add this, a bit at a time, to 
the simmering gravy until it 
thickens. Then simmer the 



Gravy Math 

Figure on about Vi cup gravy per person. To determine the amount 
of liquid you need, measure the turkey juices (the pan drippings 
minus the fat) and 
add enough giblet 
broth to get the 
amount of gravy you 
need. If there still 
isn't enough liquid, 
add homemade or 
low-salt chicken or 
turkey stock. 



servings 


liquid 


fat 


flour 


6 


2 cups 


2Tbs. 


3 Tbs. 


8 


2Vi cups 


2V 2 Tbs. 


4 Tbs. 


10 


3'/3 cups 


3Tbs. 


5 Tbs. 


12 


4 cups 


4 Tbs. 


6 Tbs. 


14 


4^3 cups 


4 1/2 Tbs. 


7 Tbs. 


16 


5V3 cups 


5 Tbs. 


7'/ 2 Tbs. 





As a general rule, use about 1 tablespoon of fat and about 
1 V2 tablespoons of flour for each cup of liquid. We've done the math 
for you (see chart). 
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Life in the kitchen just got a 1| 

Introducing II 

Kitchen Assistant 1 




e easier 



Keyboard stores neatly 
away behind the unit. 



i '"** SIS***** 



• 



(units complete with 
a built- in printer 



nagine having ail your favorite recipes 
rijjhl at your fingertips... imagine bavin 

organized and being able to find them at the touch of a button... imagine 
. banning a meal aadjben printing out a recipe or complete shopping list in an instant^*-*'' 
With Kitchen Assistant, the amazing electronic cookbook from brother you can ha\e it all! 

toll free 1-888-773-9585 for more information^^^ 




We're at your side 




Brother International Corporation, Dept HAD, 200 Cottontail Lane, Somerset, NJ 08875-6714. 
© 1996 Brother International Corporation 



The Kitchen Assistant software was developed in conjunction with Cookbook Resource USA®. Ltd., Milwaukee, WI. 



Enjoying Wine 




Sparklers can go from soup to 
nuts. From dry to sweet, delicate 
to full-bodied, sparkling wine 
can pair perfectly with every 
course of a holiday dinner. 



Sparklers 
range from 
dry to sweet 

Sparkling wines get their 
sweetness level from the sugar 
that's added during a step in 
winemaking called dosage 
(pronounced doe-ZAHj). 

Brut and extra-brut are 
very dry, with just a tiny bit of 
sugar added. Sometimes spar- 
kling wines are labeled brut 
nature, nature, and brut 
zero. These are even drier, 
with no sugar added at all. 
Extra dry (or extra sec) is just 
a little sweeter, sec (which 
paradoxically, means dry) is 
quite sweet, and demi-sec is 
the sweetest. 

Chardonnay, Pinot Noir, 
and Pinot Meunier are the 
most commonly used varietals, 
on their own or mixed with 
other varietals. When a spar- 
kling wine is principally from 
one or the other, it has a 
special name. Blanc de blancs 
is made with all or mostly 
Chardonnay; it's often more 
delicate in style. Blanc de 
noirs is made with Pinot Noir, 
Pinot Meunier, or both. It's 
often fuller-bodied. 



Savoring 
Sparkling Wines 
Throughout Your 
Holiday Meal 



Here come the holidays, traditional Champagne meth- 

and it's time topop those ods.) But there are all kinds of 

corks — gently, of course, with bubbly, and not all of them go 

j ust a soft phhhht rather than a well with all food. Prices vary, 

full-tilt pop — and clink those too. Here's how to select a 

tall, slim flutes. sparkling wine that will equal 

Whether it's domestic or your other holiday offerings, 
imported, inexpensive or Brut (very dry) sparklers 

pricey, sparkling wine can work with just about every 

make your holiday party really course except dessert. Start \ 

festive. (Remember, it's only out with a delicate blanc de % 

called Champagne if it comes blancs; serve it with appetiz- | 

from the Champagne region, ers. Salty foods will punch up 

even though many houses use the bubbles in a sparkling i 
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Are you 
giving 
your 
knives 
the finest 
edge? 



A DMT 
Diamond 
Steel™ 
perfects 
the cutting 
edge with 
a few 
strokes 



An ordinary 
butcher's steel 
only aligns the 
cutting edge. The 
Diamond Steel not 
only aligns — 
it hones to a 
perfect edge. 

♦ Long wearing 
monocrystalline 
diamond 

♦ High-impact 
resin handle 

♦ Large safety guard 

♦ Hang ring color 
coded to grit 

♦ A must for the 
professional chef 

10 inch $30.50 

12 inch $33.00 14 inch $36.00 

Suggested retail 
At Fine Cutlery and Specialty Stores 

AMERIC A'S FIN EST KNIFE ANDTOOt SHARPENERS 

|T\A/n"j? DIAMOND MACHINING 
[▼//C^l TECHNOLOGY, INC. 
85 Hayes Memorial Dr. 
Marlborough, MA 01 752 USA 
1 -800-666-4DMT FAX (508)485-3924 




American Grtirw A?rn$v Fotitinn Gorgoiizvla Mascttrppnc Fresh Mozznrella Rctwtino Auribcllti Ptuim'stiii Provvlont' 



Secrets to a Memorable Dinner Party... 



Instead of serving the usual beef, pork, or poultry, impress your family, friends, 
and business associates with healthy and elegant game meats. Discover Game 
Sales International and feast on the finest venison, buffalo, pheasant, and exotic 
meats — all chemical-free with only a fraction of the fat and calories! Game Sales 
also carries an extensive line of specialty products from brats and sausages to wild 
mushrooms, sun-dried berries, and rare seasonings. After 1 4 years, Game Sales is 
still the best kept secret to quick and easy, unforgettable gourmet cuisine. Call 
your friends at Games Sales today for a FREE brochure and price list! 



4 



GAME SALES 




800-729.209 



INTERNATIONAL, wT 

M 
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Enjoying Wine 



wine, heightening flavor in the 
glass and on the plate. At din- 
ner, a fuller-bodied blanc de 
noirs can bring out the best in 
salmon, veal, and roast turkey. 

Because of its crisp tart- 
ness, brut matches well with 
lemon sauces or citrus dress- 
ings; it can also cut through 
cream sauce and butter 
sauces. Because of the slight 
amount of sugar added, brut 
can handle mild spice, too. 

Sweeter sparklers love 
dessert. The sugar in desserts 
will throw a brut out of 
whack, so try a sec (quite 
sweet), a demi-sec (the sweet- 
est) , or a good Moscato d' Asti 
from Italy. When you're pair- 
ing wine with dessert, you'll 



enjoy both more if what's in 
the glass is at least as sweet as 
what's on the plate. 

A good bottle needn't 
blow your budget. There's 
something delicious in every 
price range — it's actually eas- 
ier to find values in sparkling 
wines than in still wines. Two 
Australian bruts — Wolf Blass, 
on the delicate side and the 
fuller-bodied Orlando Car- 
rington — are delicious val- 
ues, at about $11 each. Pros- 
ecco, a dry sparkler from Italy, 
costs about $12. And French 
sparkling wines from outside 
Champagne offer good val- 
ues, too. Try Bouvet non- 
vintage brut or rose from the 
Loire (about $12), or Cre- 



mant d'Alsace from Willm 
(about $14). 

On the domestic front, 
Domaine Chandon, Gloria 
Ferrer, and Mumm Napa ring 
in at about $ 1 5 and are often 
deeply discounted, with pre- 
mium bottlings at $5 to $10 
more. Even top-shelf pours 
such as Iron Horse and "J" by 
Jordan come in at around $25. 
It's hard tofindas many Char- 
donnays or Cabernets of com- 
parable quality for that price. 

But if you want to splurge 
for a big night or a blow-'em- 
away gift, you'll have no 
trouble. In the $20 to $30- 
something range, you'll find 
fine examples of nonvintage 
Champagne such as Veuve 



Cliquot, Perrier-Jouet, Louis 
Roederer, and Billecart- 
Salmon — and during the hol- 
idays you can usually find 
such top-notch Champagnes 
on sale, especially by the case. 

With a vintage date, $50 
and up (way up) is the norm. 
Look to Bollinger, Taittinger, 
Krug, and, of course, Dom 
Perignon for benchmarks of 
the style. All these producers, 
and many others, also make 
rose Champagnes, usually at 
even higher prices. 

Rosina Tinari Wilson often 
enjoys a glass of bubbly in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, 
where she teaches and writes 
about wine. ♦ 



Bubbly&Food 



Degree of dryness Pairing ideas 



Many variables (vintage or not; grape blend, harvest) 
determine a sparkling wine's style, but here are some 
general guidelines for pairing them with food. 



BRUT 

Light blends and 
blanc de blancs 

Fuller bodied blends 
and blanc de noirs 



EXTRA DRY 



f 



SEC 



DEMI-SEC 



Light, salty appetizers (cheese straws, oysters, smoked fish, 
caviar, olives); also pasta with cream sauce, light seafood 



Fish and light meats 
(sushi, salmon, pork, veal, 
roast turkey or chicken) 



Mild to medium-spice (Asian noodle dishes, chicken 






curries); also foie gras 



Light desserts 
(light custards, 
macerated fruits, 
spice cake) 



Sweet desserts (sweet cakes, pastries, and 
souffles; cookies) but not chocolate 
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Protect Your Issues 
of Fine Cooking 




SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. 

Bound in red leatherette and embossed in gold, 
each case holds up to ten issues of Fine Cooking, 
and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 for $24.95, 6 for 
$45.95). Add $1.50/case for p&h. Outside the 
continental U.S., including AK and HI, add $3.50 
each (U.S. funds only). PA residents add 7% sales 
tax. Send your order and payment to the address 
below, or call toll free, 1-800-825-6690, and use 
your credit card (minimum $15). 
Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 



fine 

Cooking 

New ideas... 
tested methods. . . 
great advice! 

All the great cooking you ever wanted 
is yours in Fine Cooking. Every issue 
gives you new foods, ingredients, 
recipes,processes, advice, ideas and 
step-by-step methods. 6 issues, $30 
a year (outside the U.S. $37, GST 
included). If at any time you aren't 
satisfied with Fine Cooking, we'll 
gladly refund your money in full. 

Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 

To order, call toll free 1-800-888- 
8286 and ask for operator W560. 

Taunton 

MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthusiasts 




COVER. 

Dining in or out, duckling 
makes meals more memorable. 
It's an exciting poultry 
i choice; delicious red 
meat as lean 
as chicken! 




Call for recipes: 
1-800-DUCKLING 






and balance since i 837 ~ 
The last knives you'll ever need 
guaranteed 

1 800 872 6564 LaMSONShARP 

www.lamsonsharp.com Shelburne Falls. Massachusetts USA 

w A subsidiary ol Lunt Sitwsrsmiitis 
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Tips 



Do you have a better way to 
clean fresh greens, a neat 
trick for handling sticky 
bread dough, or a new way 
to use an old kitchen tool? 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Or send 
your tip by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 




A paper tent means moist turkey. 

Cut up a brown paper shopping bag, 
brush it with oil, and use it to cover 
the turkey loosely after the first 
30 minutes of roasting. 



Pasta insert is handy 
for straining stock 

I've discovered a handy use 
for my pasta insert while 
preparing stock. I put all the 
ingredients (bones, vege- 
tables, etc.) into the insert 
and put the insert into the 
stockpot. When the stock is 
finished, I simply lift the in- 
sert, drain, and deposit the 
waste into the trash. Then I 
pass the liquid through a 
strainer lined with cheese- 
cloth. No more awkward 
maneuvers to pour the scald- 
ing liquid and bones out of 
the stockpot. 

— Laura Mack, 
Boise, ID 

Paper-covered turkey 
is moister 

To cook a moist turkey, roast 
at 450°F for 30 minutes and 
then reduce the heat to 350°F 
and cover the tur- 
key with a tented 
brown paper bag. 
To make the tent, 
cut off one 
large side 
of a large 
brown pa- 
per grocery 
bag. Then 
brush the 
bag all over with 
peanut or vegetable oil 
until saturated. Remove 
the tent for the last 20 min- 
utes of roasting to crisp up the 
turkey's skin. 

— Virginia Teichner, 
Ridgefield, CT 

Crack holiday nuts 
with vise-grip pliers 

Vise-grip pliers are great for 
cracking nuts for holiday bak- 
ing. The design greatly re- 
duces the force needed to 
crack hard-shelled nuts. Turn 
the adjustment knob to 




Try a pasta pot for making stock. Use the insert to hold ingredients, which can 
then be easily separated and discarded when the stock has finished cooking. 



handle different shapes and 
to apply precise pressure to 
leave nut meat intact. 

— David Fong, 
Long Beach, CA 

Make a nonstick 
surface with lecithin 
capsules 

When I'm working with a 
sticky bread dough or making 
candy, I use lecithin — avail- 
able at health-food stores in 
gelatin capsules — to help 



keep the dough or candy from 
sticking to the work surface. 
(Lecithin is the active ingre- 
dient in nonstick food sprays; 
since those products have oil 
as carriers, I prefer not to use 
them.) I cut the gelatin cap- 
sule with kitchen shears, 
squeeze out the lecithin, and 
spread it very thin. I mop up 
any excess with a towel, leav- 
ing a thin film of lecithin on 
the work surface. When fin- 
ished, I scrape the surface and 




Vise grips crack nuts neatly. 

To avoid crushing nuts into 
tiny pieces, use the gentle 
pressure of vise-grip pliers to 
crack shells evenly. 
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clean it with soap and water. 
Lecithin is very slippery stuff, 
so remember that a little bit 
goes a long way. 

— Bill Moran, 
San Diego, TX 

Store cooking wine 
in mini bottles 

I buy those four-packs of 
small wine bottles for cooking 
since each is a cup, they come 
with screw tops, and they fit 
well in the fridge. Keep the 
used bottles and refill them 
later with leftover wine. If you 
fill them right to the top, 
there isn't much air to spoil 
the taste of the wine. They 
keep well in the fridge until 
the next sauce or braise. 

— Paul-Marcel St. Onge, 
Chandler, AZ 



Cut clean cake layers 
with floss 

I've found a way to cut a cake 
into horizontal layers easily 
and cleanly. Using a sharp 
knife, mark the desired loca- 
tion with a shallow cut around 
the circumference of the cake. 



Then stretch dental floss 
tightly between your hands 
and saw gently back and forth 
beginning at one point of the 
initial cut, gradually bringing 
your hands together. 

— Helen D. Conwell, 
Fairhope, AL 



Cook cabbage with 
a dash of vinegar 

To cut down on odors when 
cookingcabbage, cauliflower, 
and other notoriously smelly 
vegetables, add a little vine- 
gar to the cooking water. 

— Faye Field, 
Longview, TX 

A quick and safe way 
to defrost meat 

I don't like to defrost frozen 
meat in a microwave. Worse 
yet is allowing the meat to sit 
out at room temperature. 
When I don't have time to al- 
low the meat to thaw in the 
refrigerator, here's what I do 
to speed things up: I put the 
frozen meat into a zip-top 
plastic bag and force out all 
the excess air. Then I plunge 




Usedentalfloss to divide cake into layers. After marking the cake with a 
knife, hold a length of dental floss taut and saw gently back and forth. 
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For more information call (lie Wolf 
distributor nearest you. 

Appliance Distributing Inc. 
Boise. ID • 208.853.3170 
(ID. UT) 

The Brightman Company 
St. L ouis, MO • 314.W3.2233 
(MO) 

CluKiuette eC (jiiiipjiiv Inc. 
Seekonk. MA • 508.761.4300 
(Ci; MA. ME. NH. RI, VT) 

D.J. Distributing Company 
Charlotte. KG • T 04. 332.830 1 
(C",A. NC. SC) 

Kuro-l.ilc Distributors Inc. 
Flemington. NJ • 800.225.3070 
(NJ. Eastern NY) 

Freed Appliance Distributors 
Crand Prarie, I X • 972.660.8484 
Houston. TX •7I3.462.1"I6 
(LA. NM, *I*X) 

CW Marketing Iiil. 
Portland. OK • 503.624.1 KM) 
(AK. WA. OR) 

King Kitchens Inc. 
Memphis, I N • 901.362.9651 
(M.S. FN) 

Meadow Creek Sales 
Denver. CO • 303.934.2517 
(CO, ND, SD, M l'. WY) 

Midwest Builder Distributing 
Rolling Meadows. II. • 84". 342.9503 
(IA. IE, MN, NE, Wl) 

Noble I )istributors Inc. 
Phoenix, AZ • 602.495.1852 
(A/., Southern NV) 

Purcell Murray Co. Inc. 
Brisbane. CA • 41 5.468.6620 
(CA, Northern NV) 

Reese Kitchen Distributing 
Indianapolis. IN • 317.253. 1569 
(IN) 

Select Distributing 
Oklahoma. Citv. OK • 405.840.9506 
(AR. KS. OK) 

United Products Distributors 
Baltimore. MD • 800.63~.9~30 
(DE, DC. MD. VA. WV) 

Wholesale Builder Supplv Inc. 

VC'ixom. Ml • 810.347.6290 
(MI) 



Tips 



the meat into a sink full of cold water. I 
periodically work the package with my 
hands to loosen up the meat. As the 
water warms, 1 add more cold water, or 
throw a few ice cubes in. 

— R.B. Rimes, 
Vienna, OH 

Use a baby brush 
to clean mushrooms 

The special brushes for mushrooms 
that you see in cookware stores and 
catalogs are rather expensive for single- 
use tools. I found a viable substitute in 
a department store for less than $2 — a 
baby's hair brush. It has very soft 
bristles that won't abrade the mush- 
rooms, and it works great. Mine says 
"It's a Boy!" on it, but the mushrooms 
don't seem to notice. 

— Russ Shumaker, 
Richmond, VA 

Roast chestnuts a few at a 
time for easy peeling 

The trick to peeling chestnuts is to 
roast a few at a time and peel them 
while they're still warm. First, with a 
sharp paring knife, cut a small slit in 
the flat side of each chestnut. Then put 
just six of them on a baking sheet and 
roast them in a 425°F oven for 15 to 
20 minutes. Peel them as quickly as 
you can, while they're still warm, using 
oven mitts if you have to. If the chest- 
nuts are allowed to cool before peeling, 
the papery brown skin under the shell 
will stick to the nuts like glue. Repeat 
the roasting procedure, six at a time 
(or more if you're a fast peeler) until 
you've peeled all the chestnuts you 
need for your recipe. 

— Betsy Race, 
Euclid, Ohio 

Replace salt shaker 
with a salt jar 

Since a cook's most useful tool is cer- 
tainly his or her hands, try using your 
fingers to add salt to food. You'll be able 
to control the amount far better than 
by using a salt shaker. Choose a glass, 
ceramic, or plastic jar with a lid and an 
opening wide enough for your hand to 
fit through. Fill it with kosher or sea 
salt. Both cling to food better and have 
a cleaner flavor. The feel of the salt in 



your fingers will become a valuable 
measurement tool. 

— Phyllis Kirigin, 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 

Replace royal icing with 
melted white chocolate 

Everyone loves the contrast of snowy 
royal icing piped on dark gingerbread 
cookies. I have a trick that's easier 
than making royal icing and doesn't in- 
volve using raw egg whites. I melt 
white chocolate in a double boiler or a 
microwave and pipe it onto my ginger- 
bread and chocolate cookies. It looks 
just as pretty as icing, and people claim 
it tastes even better. 

— Elaine A. Phillips, 
Nashville, TN 

Add an egg white to 
shortbread 

I've found that adding one egg white 
to a bunch of crumbly shortbread 
dough will make it hold together and 
handle well. It doesn't affect the flavor 
at all. 

— S. Ryan 
Redwood City, CA 

Keep bleach solution 
in a spray bottle 

I keep a spray bottle of 10% bleach 
solution (one part bleach to nine parts 
water) under my kitchen sink. It's very 
handy to use in conjunction with soap 
and water to disinfect cutting boards 
and countertops af ter preparing meats 
and to help avoid crosscontamination. 
I also spray the bleach solution on 
my kitchen sponges to keep them 
fresher longer. 

— Janet de Carteret, 
Bellevue, WA 

An easier, neater way 
to chop bacon 

I keep my bacon in the freezer, and 
when I want to saute a little, I remove 
a few strips from the freezer and cut 
them into small pieces with kitchen 
scissors directly over the saute pan. It's 
a lot neater than chopping bacon on a 
cutting board. 

— -jane Morgan, 
Nashville, TN ♦ 
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Our new dual sealed 
gas burners provide 
you with greater 
temperature control. So 
even if you make a small 
mistake, your harshest 
critics won't notice. 



Other features include: 
500 to 16,000 BTU burners 



Automatic re-ignition, 
even in simmer 

Optional 18,000 BTU 
thermostatically controlled 
infra-red griddle 

Optional 16,000 BTU 
infra-red charbroiler 

2-year warranty includes 
parts and labor 



For 20 more features and a 
little more information, 
call (800) 366-9653. 



A Cozy But Elegant 
Christmas Dinner 



Cranberry-glazed pork, crisp potatoes Anna, 
and a triple caramel cake star in this very special 
but very manageable menu 



BY JOHANNE KILLEEN & GEORGE GERMON 
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SOURCES 
Caviar: 
Maison Glass 

(Scarsdale, New York) 

914/725-1662; 

800/U-CALL-MG 

Polarica (San Fran- 
cisco) 41 5/647-1 300; 
800/GAME-USA 

Wild Game 

(Chicago) 773/278- 
1661 

Caviarteria (New 
York City) 21 2/759- 
7410;800/4-CAVIAR 

Oysters: 
Legal Seafood 
Market (Boston) 
61 7/787-2050; 
800/343-5804 

Atlantic Seafood 
Direct (Maine) 
207/596-7152; 
800/227-1116 

Olympia Oyster 

(Washington state) 
360/426-3354 



T7 

rH or us, Christmas and cookinghave always been 
JL synonymous. When we were children, holiday 
cooking was a family affair for both of our families. 
George's mom would make her famous ravioli and 
gravy and ricotta fritters. His father would bake 
cheese pita and baklava. My mother often chose an 
unusual recipe for Christmas dinner from her favorite 
cookbook by Vincent Price (yes, that Vincent Price — 
he and his wif e M ary were great cooks) . 

George and 1 like the idea of serving something a 
little different for the big 
meal, too. But for us, different 
doesn't mean exotic. The 
menu we offer here is full of 
traditional flavors that are 
warm and comforting, perfect 
for a New England winter's 
evening: oysters in cream, 
cheesy-buttery noodles, a 
cranberry-molasses glaze on 
succulent roast pork, nutty 
celery root and potatoes, a 
salad of tangy oranges, and 
deep, mellow caramel cake. 




Simple and sophisticated, these oysters bathed in 
cream and shallots are quick to make. 



UNCOMPLICATED DISHES MAKE UP 
A DELICIOUS, HASSLE-FREE MENU 

On Christmas morning, we wake to do what we love 
best — cook for each other and for close friends — so 
we plan a menu that's simple enough to make without 
much advance preparation. This menu does need 
a little last-minute cooking, but we think this adds 
some action and fun to the meal. Once the main 
course arrives, service is simple so you can settle in 
for some good conversation. (See Countdown, p. 36.) 

Try oysters and cream for a festive starter. You 
can't beat these barely warmed oysters — luxuriously 



coated with cream, shallots, and butter — as a way to 
begin a special meal. If you don't have a good local 
source for oysters, consider mail-ordering some (see 
Sources, left). They won't be inexpensive, but the 
quality will be good. You can keep oysters in the re- 
frigerator for up to two days before serving. Fit a 
shallow pan with a rack, spread the oysters on it, and 
top them with ice. Cover the whole thing loosely 
with a cloth. Be sure the oysters aren't actually sit- 
ting in water, and don't cover them with plastic — 
they need to breathe. Rinse 
well under cold running wa- 
ter before you shuck them, 
and handle them gently or 
they'll tighten up. 

Taste pure flavors in a 
simple pasta. For our second 
course, we'll serve a simple 
but lavish pasta: wide, silky 
ribbons of pasta called pap- 
pardelle (pronounced pah- 
pahr-DEHL-lay), tossed with 
butter and good- quality Par- 
mesan cheese and topped with 
a poached egg and caviar. The 
pasta is a delicate background for the salty caviar, the 
sweet, nutty cheese, and the earthiness of the egg. 
Adding a bit of the pasta cooking water to the butter 
lightens the sauce and creates a creamy emulsion. 

In this dish, it's important to use real caviar, not 
substitutes like lumpfish roe. Good-quality caviar 
costs an average of $40 per ounce, so it's indeed a 
luxury that makes the dinner special. If your local 
stores don't carry good fresh caviar, you can order it 
(see Sources, left) . You can also make this dish with- 
out caviar, adding some delicate fresh herbs such as 
chervil, parsley, or dill instead. 



Shucking oysters safely and simply 




With a thick towel, hold the oyster 
flat side up, pressed firmly against 
the work surface — don't hold it in 
midair. Place the tip of an oyster knife 
in the "Achilles heel, " and then push 
and turn until you feel a snap. 



Twist the knife fully 
to pry the shells farther apart. Slide 
the knife along the top of the shell, 
cutting the muscle. 



Keep the thetl level so you don 't 
lose any flavorful juice. Cut the meat free from the 
bottom shell. 
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Salty, nutty, and 
earthy flavors blend 
in this easy but 
unusual pasta. A 

glistening dollop of 
caviar is the flavorful, 
festive garnish. 





Glaze the juicy roast pork with a sweet-tart cran- 
berry marinade. Our main dish is perhaps not an ob- 
vious choice for Christmas dinner, but it's one of our 
favorite recipes: Roast Pork Shoulder with Cranberry- 
Molasses Glaze. The pork sits on a bed of sliced 
onions during roasting. The onions melt and mingle 
with the pork drippings, producing a yummy sauce. 

Give your roast a rest to bring out its succulent 
best. After the roast has finished cooking, allow the 
meat to rest for at least 30 minutes before carving. 
This fairly long rest is crucial to making the roast juicy 
and tender — in fact, it's key to any roast. The resting 
time allows the meat fibers to relax and the juices to 
redistribute evenly throughout the roast. 

Serve crispy potato and celery root Anna and a 
refreshing orange salad with the pork. For our side 
dish, we're borrowing from the classic French potato 
recipe pommes Anna and adding some celery root for 
a more complex and nutty flavor. 

The outside of a celery root looks like a gnarly 
brown bulb. Choose a firm one, with no sign of bruis- 
ing or mold. The flesh darkens when peeled, so if you 
peel it ahead, drop it into a bowl of cold lemon water. 

We usually serve salad as a separate course, but for 
this menu, we'd serve a salad of sliced, peeled blood 
oranges with f risee along with the main course. Make 
a vinaigrette with the juice and pulp of one blood 
orange, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, a bit of sugar and 
salt to taste, and about !4 cup extra-virgin olive oil. 

Bake a caramel cake that's not fancy, just fabu- 
lous. This deceptively simple cake is moist and rich 
with a triple dose of caramel. I make one caramel 
sauce: a third goes into the cake batter itself, a third 




"We design menus full of delicious flavors and satisfying textures, " say authors George 
Cermon and johanne Killeen, "but we leave out the fussy techniques. We want time to relax 
and enjoy the food, wine, and each other. " 
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How to layer and bake a crisp potato Anna 



COUNTDOWN 

It may look like there's 
a lot of last-minute 
activity, but we've 
just broken down 
the recipes into small 
steps to help you 
choreograph your 
cooking and serving. 

A day ahead 

prepare glaze and 
onions for pork 
grate cheese for pasta 
wash greens 
make vinaigrette 
slice oranges 

Day of the meal 

make cake 
marinate pork 
poach eggs (hold in 

cold water) 
roast pork, timing it 

so it's done about 

45 min. before 

meal 

Before the meal 

peel and slice celery 

root and potatoes 
remove pork from 

oven (leave to rest) 
degrease sauce 
assemble and bake 

Anna 
shuck oysters 
heat pasta water 
cook oysters; serve 

(Anna's still in 

oven) 
remove Anna and 

keep warm 
cook pasta; serve 
slice pork 
toss salad 
serve main course 
sit down, relax, serve 

cake 




gets drizzled on top for a chewy caramel glaze, and 
the last third gets gently folded into whipped cream 
to make a marbled cream topping for each slice. 

Warm Oysters Bathed in Cream & Shallots 

If you shuck the oysters and mince the shallots ahead of 
time, this dish takes less than 10 minutes to prepare, so 
it's easy to serve as an appetizer to a big meal. Serves six. 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 
1 Tbs. finely minced shallots 
3 A cup heavy cream 
Pinch kosher salt 

18 oysters, shucked (see method on p. 34) 

Heat the oven to 450°F. Heat 1 Tbs. of the butter in a 
small saute pan over medium heat. Add the shallots; saute 
just until they become transparent, 2 to 3 min. Add the 
cream, bring to a boil, lower the heat, and simmer until 
reduced, about 5 min. Keep warm oververy low heat. 

Lay the oysters on the half-shell in a single layer on a 
baking sheet with edges. Put them in the hot oven just 
long enough to warm them, about 3 min. Transfer the 
oysters to a warm platter or individual plates. 

Whisk the remaining 1 Tbs. butter into the shallot-cream 
sauce. Spoon the sauce over the oysters and serve at once. 

Pappardelle with Poached Egg & Caviar 

You can poach the eggs earlier in the day and keep 
them in cold water, just before serving, immerse them in 
simmering water for about 90 seconds to warm them 
through without cooking them any further — you want 
to keep the yolks runny to blend with the butter and 
cheese to create the delicious sauce. Serve six. 

6 large eggs 

1 Tbs. kosher salt 

1 oz. good-quality dried pappardelle (wide, thin pasta ) 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter, softened 

V3 cup freshly grated parmigiano-reggiano 



6tsp. beluga, osetra, or sevruga caviar (don't substitute lump- 
fish eggs for real caviar; use chopped fresh herbs instead) 

Bring a large pot of water (about 6 qt.) to a boil for the 
pasta. Meanwhile, fill a wide, shallow pan with water and 
bring to a gentle simmer. Crack each egg into a saucer 
and gently slide it into the simmering water. Poach the 
eggs until the whites are firm but the yolks are still runny, 
2 to 3 min. Remove each egg with a slotted spoon, drain 
any water, and set on a warm plate. 

When the pasta water is boiling, add the salt and pasta. 
Stir frequently to keep the pasta from sticking. Use the 
cooking time on the package as a guide, but start check- 
ing 2 min. sooner. When the pasta is al dente (soft but 
with some resistance left), drain it in a colander, reserving 
about % cup of the cooking water. Return the pasta to 
the empty pot and toss with 2 Tbs. of the cooking water, 
the butter, and the grated cheese. If it seems too dry, add 
a few more spoonfuls of water and toss again. 

Divide the pasta among 6 warm serving bowls, top each 
with a poached egg and the caviar and serve right away. 

Roast Pork Shoulder with 
Cranberry-Molasses Glaze 

This roast is best when you marinate the pork for about 
8 hours, but you'll still get delicious results with only an 
hour of marinating. Serves six to eight. 

1 cup molasses 

'4 cup medium-dry sherry (amontillado) 

2 tsp. fennel seeds 
1 V2 tsp. cayenne 

1 '/2 tsp. salt 

7 oz. (about 2 cups) fresh cranberries 
8-1 b. pork shoulder roast (bone-in) 
1 V2 lb. onions, thinly sliced 
1 Tbs. olive oil 

Make the cranberry-molasses glaze by combining the 
molasses, sherry, fennel seeds, cayenne, 1 tsp. of the salt, 
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Compact the layers with a heavy weight to keep the Anna intact. 
Do this once before baking, and again halfway through cooking. 



and the cranberries in a food processor. Pulse until the 
cranberries are chopped into small bits, but not pureed. 

Dry the pork roast with paper towels and transfer to a 
large nonreactive bowl or an extra-large, heavy-duty zip- 
top plastic bag. Pour over the glaze. Cover and marinate 
in the refrigerator at least 1 hour or as long as 8 hours, 
turning the meat three or four times in the glaze. 

Heat the oven to 325°F. Toss the sliced onions with the 
olive oil and spread them in the bottom of a large heavy 
roasting pan; sprinkle with the remaining Vz tsp. salt. Set 
the pork on the onions and brush with some of the 
marinade; reserve the rest. Add Vz cup water to the pan 
to keep the onions from burning. 

Roast the pork in the bottom third of the oven, basting 
with more marinade every 30 min. Add about Vz cup 
water to the pan if it looks like it's drying out. Roast the 
pork until it reaches an internal temperature of 1 40°F, 
about 2V2 hours. Reduce the oven temperature to 200° 
and continue roasting until the pork registers 155°F, 
about 1 more hour. It will cook a little more as it rests. 

Take the roast from the oven, transfer it to a rack set 
over a tray to catch any drippings, cover loosely with 
foil, and let rest in a warm place for about 30 min. 

Carefully spoon off and discard all the fat from the roast- 
ing pan until only the thin pork-and-onion sauce is left. 
Scrape up any browned bits on the pan's bottom and set 
the pan aside on low heat until you're ready to serve. 

After the pork has rested about 30 min., transfer it to a 
cutting board and pour any juices into the onion sauce. 
Slice the pork and set it on a warmed platter. Taste the 
sauce, add salt and more cayenne if needed, pour it into 
a gravy boat, and serve with the pork. 

Potato & Celery Root Anna 

This dish is traditionally made with all potatoes, but we 
like the extra flavor that celery root adds. Serves six. 




6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter 

2 celery roots (about 2 lb. total), peeled 

1 V2 lb. red-skinned or other waxy potatoes, peeled 

V2 tsp. kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Heat the oven to 450°F. Set the rack in the middle and 
lay a piece of foil on the oven floor to catch any drips. 

Melt the butter and skim off all the foam from the sur- 
face. Spoon the yellow clarified butter into a bowl, dis- 
carding the remaining milky residue. 

Cut the celery root and potatoes into 3 /8-inch slices (if 
the roots are large, cut them in half first). 

Heat a 9- or 10-inch cast-iron skillet or paella pan over 
medium-high heat. Add a few spoonfuls of the butter 
and, starting from the center, quickly arrange a layer of 
potato slices in overlapping concentric circles. Drizzle 
with more butter, and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Next, arrange a layer of celery root over the potatoes, 
moistening with butter and seasoning with salt and 
pepper. Continue making alternating layers; they'll 
mound slightly in the center of the pan. Every few 
seconds, gently shake the pan to be sure the bottom 
layer of potatoes isn't sticking. 

When all the slices have been arranged in the pan, cover 
it with kitchen parchment, and press with a heavy weight 
to compress the slices. Remove the weight and parch- 
ment, cover the pan with a lid or some foil, and bake for 
20 min. Remove the cover, top with parchment again and 
press the slices. Return to the oven and bake, uncovered, 
until the celery root and potatoes are tender when 
pierced with a knife and golden brown, another 20 to 
25 min. Carefully tilt the pan to pour off any excess but- 
ter. Shake the pan to loosen the first layer so you can turn 
the dish onto a platter. If it seems to stick, slide a metal 
spatula underneath. Hold a large plate over the pan and 
quickly invert it to release the cake. Serve right away. 



Crisp golden rounds 
of potato are the goal 

when making this dish. 
To unmold it neatly, 
first slide a thin spatula 
between the bottom 
layer and the pan. 
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Triple Caramel Cake 

You can make the caramel sauce ahead; just reheat it to 
room temperature before using. Serves ten to twelve. 

3 cups heavy cream 
2V2 cups sugar 

6oz. (12 Tbs.)unsalted butter, softened 

4 eggs, at room temperature 
2 cups all-purpose flour 

1 V2 tsp. baking powder 
Pinch salt 

Make the caramel sauce — Pour 2 cups of the cream into 
a medium saucepan and slowly bring it to a boil. Lower 
the heat and keep at a bare simmer. 

Put 1 cup of the sugar in a heavy-based medium sauce- 
pan over medium heat. Leave undisturbed until the sugar 





Creat caramel sauce is made with 
just sugar and cream. 



Triple Caramel Cake isn't too rich, just moist and delicious. 



begins to melt and darken. Gently shake the pan to dis- 
tribute the sugar and to keep the melted sugar from burn- 
ing. When all has melted and the caramel is a very dark 
amber, remove from the heat. Carefully add the hot 
cream, stirring constantly with a wooden spoon. Don't 
worry if the caramel hardens; it will melt as the sauce 
boils. Return the pan to the heat and keep the sauce at a 
gentle boil for about 
5 min., stirring con- 
stantly. Set aside for at 
least 30 min., stirring 
often, until the sauce 
is cool. Measure 
1 cup of the caramel 
to add to the cake 
batter and refrigerate 
the rest. 

Make the cake — 

Heat the oven to 
325°F; grease and 
flour a 12-cup bundt 

pan. With an electric mixer, cream the butter and re- 
maining 1 V2 cups of sugar until fluffy. Add the eggs, one 
by one, waiting until each is incorporated before adding 
the next. Sift together the flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Gently but thoroughly fold the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs alternately with the reserved cup of cara- 
mel, beginning and ending with the dry ingredients. 

Pour the batter into the prepared pan and bake until a 
skewer comes out clean, 35 to 40 min. Set on a rack for 
about 10 min. and then unmold and cool completely on 
the rack. Bring the rest of the caramel sauce to room 
temperature. When the cake is cool, glaze it by drizzling 
half of the remaining caramel sauce over the top. 

Whip the remaining 1 cup of cream until it holds firm 
peaks. Fold in the last third of the caramel gently, leaving 
streaks visible. Serve with the cake. 

johanne Killeen and George German are the chef /owners 
ofAl Forno restaurant in Providence, Rhode Island. ♦ 



m Wine Choices 

For the holidays, uncork some full-flavored treats and celebrate 



This menu makes 
me want to splurge and treat 
everyone at the table to an extra- 
special drink. 

Pop some Champagne as 
soon as your guests walk in the 
door — to savor before dinner and 
with the warm oysters in cream. 
A delicate nonvintage brut, such 
as a blanc de blancsfrom Billecart- 
Salmon orTaittinger, would bring 
out the best h those briny oysters 
and their light cream sauce. 
Though Champagne can get 



pricey, you'll often find it on sale, 
especially if you buy by the case. 

For the pasta, I'd stick with 
Champagne to partner the rich 
egg and salty caviar. Switch to a 
fuller style nonvintage brut, like 
Roederer or Veuve Cliquot. If you 
don't like bubbles, a Chenin Blanc 
would be good with the first two 
dishes, either Chappelet from Cal- 
ifornia, or a Vouvray from France's 
Loire Valley. 

The pork shoulder wants a 
full-bodied red. Careful, though: 



don't go for one that's super- 
tannic. Both the cayenne in the 
glaze and the fat in the meat can 
juke up a wine's tannins. I'd 
choose a Syrah-based wine that's 
not too young, with fruit, struc- 
ture, and spice; either a Rhone red 
(try a Cote Rotie from Guigal) or a 
Gigondas from Jaboulet. A 
Barbera-based wine from Italy's 
Piemonte would be good, too (if 
you can find it, try Braida- 
Giacomo Bologna). Give these 
reds at least a half hour breathing 



time before you drink them to 
taste more of their nuances. 

With a meal this rich, you 
may want to opt for a refresh- 
ing sparkler for dessert. For a 
light contrast to the caramel cake, 
I'd serve a Moscato d'Asti from 
Italy; (ohanne recommends 
Saracco. Or try a more intensely 
flavored wine that matches the 
cake's roasty-sweet flavors — a 
Hungarian Tokay or a tawny port. 
Amy Albert is an assistant editor 
for Fine Cooking. 
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Combread & Satis 



Stuffing h full of c 
and flavor. Other deliciom 
recipes include Classic 
Bread Stuffing, fennel 
& Escamle Stuffing, and 
Sauerkraut & Ryt Stuffing. 




Here's how to choose 
the right bread, herbs, spices, 
and aromatics to make 
your own family favorite 



BY MOLLY STEVENS 



My mother liked to experiment when she 
cooked. She had a notebook filled with all 
kinds of new recipe ideas that she clipped from mag- 
azines and newspapers or copied from friends. But 
the one thing she never messed with was her deli- 
cious stuffing for the holiday turkey. 

If, like my mother, you have your favorite stuffing 
recipe and would face a table of angry family mem- 
bers if you altered it, you may be tempted to skip this 
article. Don't. For one thing, you'll learn how to im- 
prove your stuffing without upsetting family tradi- 
tion by, say, considering a different kind of bread 
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Bring out the aromatic flavor of vegetables by 
sweating them in a little fat. Covering them 
with foil or a lid as they cook traps moisture and 
keeps them from browning. 



Spread out the bread cubes on a 
baking sheet. They don't have to 
be perfectly uniform, but keep the 
cubes close in size. 



base or by tweaking the herbs and spices you add. Or 
you might be inspired to do what I do on the holi- 
days — make two stuf fings, one for the sake of tradi- 
tion and one to try something deliciously different. 
More important, there's no law that says you can 
only stuff a turkey on Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
You can stuff a turkey (or a chicken, a pork chop, or 
a pepper, for that matter) any time of year. 

THE BREAD YOU USE SETS THE TONE 

The job of stuffing is to absorb those delicious juices 
that are released from the bird during cooking. 
Though some people make stuffing with grains, 
I think breaddoes a better job. My mother used soft, 
fat loaves of Italian bread in her stuffing, but the pos- 
sibilities range from everyday white bread to a hearty 
whole grain, which adds heft and a touch of sweet- 
ness. Sourdough makes a slightly tangy and chewy 
stuffing. Cornbread gives stuffing a light, slightly 
nutty flavor. A southern friend 
of mine combines two parts 
cornbread with one part 
buttermilk biscuits to make a 
light and buttery stuffing. Use 
the kind of bread that appeals 
to you, but avoid packaged 
croutons because they taste, 
well, packaged. 

The way you prepare the bread also affects the 
character of the stuffing. Most cooks cut it into 
small — '/4- to '/2-inch — cubes. (Use smaller cubes 
when stuffing small birds like chickens and game 
hens.) Tearing the bread into small pieces gives you 
a more textured look and feel — an especially good 
technique for rustic hearth breads. 

Avoid soggy stuffing by drying the bread. If the 
bread isn't dried, it will become sodden, making the 




Properly moistened stuffing should just hold together. It will 
absorb more juices as it cooks inside the turkey. 

stuff ing mushy. You can dry bread cubes by spreading 
them out on a baking sheet and leaving them out un- 
covered overnight or heating them in a low (275°F) 
oven until they feel dry, about 15 minutes. The ex- 
ception is cornbread, which needs only to cool com- 
pletely before being broken into large crumbs. 



Stuffing isn't just for 
the holidays — it's 
great any time of year 



AROMATIC VEGETABLES 
ADD FLAVOR 

The flavor base for stuffing 
starts with a mirepoix (pro- 
nounced meer-PWAH) — an 
assortment of chopped vege- 
tables and seasonings cooked 
slowly in butter, oil, or rendered 
bacon fat. The idea is to soften 
the vegetables just enough to release their flavors; you 
want to leave them, especially the celery, a little 
crunchy to counter the softness of the bread. Onions 
and celery are almost always part of this aromatic mix, 
but consider them a starting point. A bit of garlic is al- 
ways welcome. Other possibilities include shallots, 
red and yellow bell peppers, carrots, leeks, and fennel. 

Sage is the classic seasoning used in turkey stuff- 
ings. Thyme and parsley are great along with sage. So 
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is rosemary, but use it sparingly so its strong, resinous 
flavor doesn't overpower. Spices like ground cloves, 
allspice, nutmeg, or mace give stuffing depth, adding 
a touch of sweetness and warmth. Use just a tiny 
pinch, however: the spice flavors shouldn't stand out. 

A LITTLE LIQUID HOLDS IT ALL TOGETHER 

A stuffing destined for inside the bird should have 
just enough moisture to barely cling together when 
mounded on a spoon. If it's too wet, it can't soak up 
the juices from the bird. A stuffing baked in a casse- 
role dish needs a cup or two of stock poured over it to 
keep it moist during baking. 

There are many ways to add moisture before the 
stuffing goes into the bird. For my Basic Bread Stuff- 
ing (p. 42), I cover the vegetables as they cook to trap 
all their moisture and flavor. Then I add a generous 
dose of melted butter, and a bit of stock, white wine, 
or milk. In other stuffings, I rely on the moisture from 
added fruits or other moist additions, such as the 



Don't overstuff the bird — 
and other tips for safe stuffing 

Because an improperly stuffed or undercooked turkey can cause illness, follow 
these guidelines for safe stuffing: 

♦ Stuff the bird just before roasting. You can make the stuffing in advance 
and refrigerate it for up to two days, but bring it to room temperature before 
stuffing the turkey because a cold stuffing will slow down the cooking. If you 
like to add egg to your stuffing, don't add it until just before stuffing the turkey. 

♦ Pack the stuffing loosely. The stuffing expands as it absorbs juices, and if it's 
too tightly packed, it won't cook through. I generally leave enough room to fit 
my whole extended hand into the bird's cavity. Any extra stuffing gets cooked 
alongside the bird in a casserole dish. 

♦ Cook the stuffing in the bird to 160° to 165°F. Check it with an instant-read 
thermometer inserted all the way into the center of the stuffing. If the bird is done 
before the stuffing is, take the bird out of the oven but spoon the stuffing into a 
casserole dish and continue to bake it while the turkey rests before carving. 
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sauerkraut or cooked escarole featured in the recipes 
that follow. Some cooks add an egg or two to their 
stuffing as a binder. Once again, cornbread breaks the 
rules — it's moist and tender enough on its own so 
there's no need to add a lot of extra liquid. 

CREATE YOUR OWN STUFFING 

One fun thing about stuffing is that there are so many 
ways to play with flavors and additions. But before 
you start altering your stuf fing recipe, get an idea of 
the overall flavor you're after and then select ingre- 
dients to get you there. For example, if you like 
southwestern flavors, you might add some smoky 
chiles and earthy cumin seed to a cornbread-based 
stuffing. Or for a sweet fruit dressing, try wheat bread, 
apples, dried cherries, and parsley. Some quick, 
flavorful additions include cooked chopped turkey 
giblets, some bacon or ham, lightly cooked oysters, 
chopped cooked spinach, sauteed wild mushrooms, 
toasted nuts, raisins, currants, or dried apricots. 

A big holiday turkey is the first thing most of us 
think of when it comes to stuffing, but I like to stuff 
chicken and little game hens any time of the year. A 
thick pork chop can also hold a little stuffing, as can a 
butterflied leg of lamb or pork roast. 

As for the amount of stuffing you'll need, estimate 
to 1 cup stuffing per person. I always err on the side 
of too much rather than too little. After all, leftover 
stuffing is great on a turkey sandwich. 




The earthy, assertive flavors of Sauerkraut & Rye Bread Stuffing 
make it perfect for the maverick holiday host. Others may want to 
serve it with chicken, as shown here, for a comforting winter meal. 
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Classic Bread Stuffing 

For a less rich stuffing, omit the last 4 tablespoons of melt- 
ed butter and add a bit more stock. Yields 12 to 14 cups. 

8 Tbs. butter 

3 cups chopped onion 

2V2 cups chopped celery, including leaves 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

1 V2 Tbs. chopped fresh sage or 7 V2 tsp. dried 
P/2 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme or 7 V2 tsp. dried 

2 tsp. celery seeds 
Pinch grated nutmeg 
Pinch ground cloves 

7 tsp. salt 

I -lb. loaf good-quality white bread, cut into ^/2-inch cubes 

(10 to 12 cups ), stale or lightly toasted 
V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
V2 cup stock, milk, or white wine 

In a large skillet over medium heat, melt half the butter. 
Add the onion, celery, garlic, sage, thyme, celery seeds, 
nutmeg, cloves, and salt. Cook, covered, until the onion is 
soft, 5 to 7 min. Remove from the heat. In a large bowl, 
toss the sauteed vegetables with the bread cubes. Season 
with pepper. Melt the remaining butter. Pour it over the 
stuffing, along with the stock, and toss to coat. The stuff- 
ing should just hold together when mounded on a spoon. 

Stuff the bird following the tips in the box on p. 41 . If 
baking some or all of the stuffing in a casserole, pour a 
cup or two of stock over the stuffing to replace the juices 
the stuffing would have absorbed from the bird. Bake it 
covered until heated through, 45 min. to 1 hour. For a 
crunchy top, uncover it for the last 1 5 min. of baking. 

Sauerkraut & Rye Bread Stuffing 

At my first Thanksgiving with my husband's Baltimore 
family, I was surprised to see a big bo wl of sauerkraut next 
to the turkey. I later learned that sauerkraut is a mid- 
Atlantic holiday tradition. This stuffing embraces it enthu- 
siastically. Note — Plastic bags of fresh sauerkraut are sold 
in the refrigerated or deli section in most supermarkets. 
It must be rinsed before using. Yields 12 to 14 cups. 

V2 lb. bacon, preferably thick cut, country-style, 

cut into ] /2-inch pieces 
2 cups chopped onion 
1 V2 cups chopped celery, including leaves 
1 V2 cups chopped carrots 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme or 1 tsp. dried 
1 tsp. caraway seeds, lightly crushed 

1 tsp. celery seeds 

2 tsp. salt 

V2 cup dry white wine or beer 
2 cups chopped tart apples 

8 cups stale or lightly toasted ^/2-inch rye bread cubes 

1 lb. fresh sauerkraut (see note above), rinsed and drained 
Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

In a large skillet, fry the bacon over medium-high heat 
until crisp. Remove with a slotted spoon and set aside. 
Pour off all but 4 Tbs. of the bacon grease and set the pan 
over moderate heat. Add the onion, celery, carrots, 
thyme, caraway seeds, celery seeds, and salt. Cook until 
the vegetables begin to soften, about 1 min. Add the 
wine and bring to a boil, scraping the pan to loosen and 
dissolve the browned bits. Add the apples, cover, and 
cook until the apples are tender. Remove from the heat 
and combine in a large bowl with the bread cubes and 
sauerkraut. Season with pepper; toss to combine. Bake in 
the bird or in a casserole as directed in the Classic Bread 
Stuffing recipe, above. 
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Fennel & Escarole Stuffing with Pine Nuts 

This stuffing is great in a casserole topped with a little 
Parmesan cheese. Yields 10 to 12 cups. 

4 Tbs. olive oil 

1 V2 cups chopped onion 

4 cups chopped fresh fennel 

2 Tbs. finely chopped garlic 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary or 1 tsp. dried 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme or 1 tsp. dried 

1 tsp. fennel seeds, lightly crushed 

1 tsp. salt 

1 medium head escarole, washed thoroughly and 
cut into 1-inch pieces (about 6 cups) 

V2 cup dry white wine 

8 cups stale or lightly toasted Vi-inch bread cubes, 

preferably from a chewy sourdough loaf 
V2 cup pine nuts, lightly toasted 

2 tsp. grated lemon zest 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Heat the olive oil in a large skillet over medium-low heat. 
Add the onion, fennel, garlic, rosemary, thyme, fennel 
seeds, and salt. Cook, covered, until the onion is soft and 
translucent, 5 to 7 min. Add the escarole, cover, and cook 
until the escarole is wilted. Add the wine and let it simmer 
until some of the liquid has evaporated, 2 or 3 min. In a 
large bowl, combine the vegetables with the bread cubes, 
pine nuts, and lemon zest. Season with pepper; toss to 
combine. The stuffing should just hold together when 
mounded on a spoon. Bake in the bird or in a casserole as 
directed in the Classic Bread Stuffing recipe, left. 

Cornbread & Sausage Stuffing 

For a stuffing with a bit of heat, use hot Italian sausage 
or even chorizo. Yields 12 to 14 cups. 

3 A lb. sweet Italian sausage (without casings), 
cut in small chunks 

3 to 4 Tbs. rendered bacon fat or butter, if needed 
2 cups chopped onion 

1 V2 cups finely chopped celery, including leaves 

V/2 cups finely chopped bell pepper, preferably a mix 

of red and green 
2 Tbs. finely chopped garlic 





You don't need a turkey to make stuffing: this Fennel & Esca- 
role Stuffing tastes great as a casserole — try it topped with 
some Parmesan. If baking stuffing in a pan, add one or two cups 
of stock to the dish since there aren't any juices from the bird. 



1 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme or 1 tsp. dried 
Pinch dried chile flakes (optional) 
1 tsp. salt 

1 recipe Basic Cornbread (see below), crumbled 

1 cup chopped seal I ion 

V4 cup chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

V4 cup snipped fresh chives 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

In a large skillet, cook the sausage over medium heat until 
browned. Remove with a slotted spoon and set aside. 
Add enough rendered bacon fat or butterto the pan to 
get about 5 Tbs. total fat. Add the onion, celery, peppers, 
garlic, thyme, chile flakes, and salt. Cook briefly until the 
onion is softened. With a wooden spoon, scrape up any 
browned bits in the pan. Combine in a large bowl with 
the crumbled cornbread, scallions, parsley, chives, and 
pepper. Toss to combine. Bake in the bird or in a casserole 
as directed in the Classic Bread Stuffing recipe, opposite. 

Basic Cornbread Recipe 

This recipe makes a great not-too-sweet bread with 
a dry texture that's perfect for stuffing. Yields 8 cups 
crumbled cornbread. 

1 cup yellow cornmeal 

1 cup all-purpose flour 
3 A tsp. baking soda 

2 tsp. baking powder 
1 V2 tsp. salt 

3 A tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

1 egg, lightly beaten 
1 V2 cups buttermilk 

2 Tbs. butter or rendered bacon fat 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Sift together the cornmeal, flour, 
baking soda, baking powder, salt, and pepper. Combine 
the egg and buttermilk, add them to the dry ingredients, 
and stir to combine. Heat the butter in a 1 0-inch oven- 
proof skillet over moderate heat until bubbly. Tilt to coat 
the pan; pour in the batter. Cook the bread on the stove 
for about 3 min. to give it a good crust. Put the skillet in 
the oven to bake until a toothpick inserted in the center of 
the bread comes out clean, 20 to 25 min. Turn the corn- 
bread out on a rack so it doesn't get soggy as it cools. 

Molly Stevens, a contributing editor for ¥ me Cooking, 
makes stuffing year-round in Vermont. ♦ 



Turkey is supposed 
to be the star of 
the holiday table, 
but a great stuffing 
can steal the show. 
The author always 
makes more than she 
needs so she can have 
leftover stuffing for 
sandwiches. 
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Creamed collards are meltingly tender and full of flavor. If you can't find 
Smithfield ham to add to the greens, try prosciutto — it may not be southern, 
but it's delicious. 




A wintertime variation on succotash is flavored with sweet roasted garlic and 
piny rosemary. Use a mix of cultivated and wild mushrooms for the best flavor. 



Easy Southern 
Make Holiday 



A top Charleston chef shares 
his recipes for five favorite 
vegetable dishes that taste even 
better when cooked ahead 



BY ROBERT CARTER 



Instead of plain baked potatoes, try a baked sweet potato pudding. 

Flavored with a hint of maple, cinnamon, and nutmeg, this make-ahead 
grits dish fits in perfectly at the holiday table. 
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A delicious custard surrounds roasted butternut squash and 
caramelized onions — a great dish to take to pot lucks. 



Vegetables 
Meals Festive 



I love to plan holiday menus, which is a good thing 
since my restaurant is open on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The kind of menu that works for me in- 
cludes a bunch of side dishes to go along with the 
main event; the variety and abundance makes the 
menu festive. I look for vegetable dishes that taste 
great even if they have to sit a bit. After all, with so 
much food on the table, not everything gets eaten 
right out of the oven. 

I generally stick to southern favorites — collards, 
sweet potatoes, onions, lima beans — but I give them 
an updated feel and flavor that nevertheless makes 
my guests feel right at home. 




Toasted pecans and brown butter turn green beans into an 
irresistible side dish. The author also gives Brussels sprouts this 
simple but delicious treatment. 
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SOUTHERN-STYLE DOESN'T MEAN 
COOKED TO DEATH 

I do know southerners who like their vegetables pale 
and limp, but most prefer vegetables that are cooked 
just until tender, and then maybe just a minute more. 
Cooking them until just tender means they'll wait 
patiently on the table without becoming mushy. 

Other stereotypes of southern- style vegetables — 
that they're heavy on butter and cream — well, I'm 
guilty of a little of that, especially around the holi- 
days, when food should be extravagant, calories be 
damned. But by using more concentrated flavors and 



Cooking the vegetables until just tender 
gives them staying power on the table. 



cutting the vegetables to speed cooking times, I've 
created dishes that aren't quite so over the top. 

Instead of using brown sugar to enhance my 
sweet potatoes, for example, I add a touch of maple 
syrup to a sweet potato puree that's then mixed with 
grits and baked. You get a delicately flavored spoon- 
bread-like dish that's easy to make ahead. And to 
avoid cooking my collards to death to make them 
tender, I shred them like coleslaw so that their fibers 
break down and cook faster. This method gives you 
a long-cooked flavor without the long cooking. 

MAKE SOME DISHES AHEAD 
FOR LESS WORK ON THE BIG DAY 

The butternut casserole and the sweet potato pud- 




Caramelized onions add a deep, sweet flavor to a butternut 
squash casserole. Cook the onions until they're soft and brown. 



ding can both be made a day ahead and 
refrigerated. They taste even better when 
reheated since the flavors have had a 
chance to blend and mellow. 

As for those dishes that are cooked 
along with the rest of the meal, if you have 
all the ingredients prepared before you 
start to cook — collards cut, nuts toasted, 
beans blanched, mushrooms sliced — they 
won't take long at all to make. 

Creamy Collards 
with Smithfield Ham 

Southern lore says to eat collards (and black- 
eyed peas) on New Year's Day to bring good 
luck. This creamy rendition makes supersti- 
tion delicious. Serves eight to ten. 

Va cup olive oil 

7 cup finely chopped onion 

7 Tbs. finely chopped garlic 

7 V2 cups chopped Smithfield ham, other country-cured ham, 
or prosciutto 

2 cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 

2 large bunches (about 3 lb. total) collard greens, washed, 

stemmed, and cut into 'A-inch strips 
2 cups heavy cream 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Heat the olive oil in a very large pot over medium-high 
heat. Add the onion and garlic; saute until translucent, 
about 5 min. Add the ham; saute for about 1 min. Add 
the stock and collards; cover and cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, until the collards are tender, about 1 5 min. (The 
greens will diminish in volume as they cook.) Add the 
cream and cook until it reduces and thickens slightly, 
another 1 5 min. Season with salt and pepper. 

Roasted Butternut Squash & 
Caramelized Onion Casserole 

Roasting the squash gives it a deep, sweet flavor and 
makes its thick skin easier to peel. Serves ten to twelve. 

2V2 lb. butternut squash 

V4 cup olive oil; more for coating the squash 

4 cups sliced onion 

2 tsp. finely chopped garlic 

3 eggs 

3 egg yolks 

7 V2 cups heavy cream 

7 Tbs. plus 7 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 

V4 tsp. ground nutmeg 

7 Tbs. salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Rub the squash with olive oil, 
prick them with a knife in a few places, put them on a 
baking sheet, and roast until just tender when pierced 
with a knife, about 45 min. Let cool completely. Peel the 
squash, remove the seeds, and cut the flesh into slices 
'A inch thick. Set aside. 

Meanwhile, in a large saute pan, heat Va cup olive oil over 
medium-high heat. Add the onions; saute, stirring occa- 
sionally, until they soften, about 5 min. Turn the heat to 
low; cook until the onions caramelize to a golden brown, 
about 20 min. Add the garlic; cook 1 min. Put the onions 
in a colander in the sink to drain off the oil. Set aside. 
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Shredded collar ds cook quickly and tenderly. Use a large chef's 
knife to cut the leaves into 'A-inch strips. 



Heat the oven to 350°F. Lightly grease a 9x1 3-inch casse- 
role. In a large bowl, toss the caramelized onions and 
squash slices together; spread them out in the casserole. 

In a medium bowl, mix together the eggs, egg yolks, 
cream, thyme, nutmeg, salt, and pepper. Pour this over 
the squash and onions and mix well to distribute the 
custard mixture evenly. Cover the dish loosely with foil. 
Bake until the custard is set and a knife inserted comes 
out clean, about 55 min. 

Green Beans with Brown Butter & Pecans 

1 also give Brussels sprouts this toasty, buttery treatment; I 
just cook them longer for a tender bite. Serves eight to ten. 

2 lb. green beans, trimmed 
8 Tbs. butter, cut into pieces 
'4 cup finely chopped shallots 
'/2 cup chopped toasted pecans 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice; more to taste 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. Add the green 
beans; cook until tender, about 5 min. Plunge them into 
ice water to stop the cooking. Drain and reserve. 

In a large skillet over medium-high heat, melt the butter. 
Add the shallots and pecans; cook, stirring, until the 
butter turns a light brown and begins to smell nutty; 
be careful not to burn it. Add the beans and toss to coat. 
Cook until the beans are warmed through, about 3 min. 
Add the lemon juice and season with salt and pepper. 

Mushroom & Roasted Garlic "Succotash" 

This wintertime version features mushrooms. You can 
use all button mushrooms or a mix, including shiitake, 
cremini, and your favorite wild mushrooms. Serves ten. 

7 head garlic 

1 Tbs. olive oil 

2 slices bacon, chopped 
7 V2 cups chopped onion 

7 Tbs. finely chopped garlic 



6 cups sliced mushrooms (about 7 lb.) 

7 cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 
1 /2 cup finely chopped red bell pepper 

3 cups (about 73 oz.) frozen lima beans, thawed 

2 tsp. chopped fresh rosemary 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Cut off the top third of the head 
of garlic to expose the cloves. Coat the cut side with the 
olive oil. Wrap the garlic loosely in foil, put it on a baking 
sheet, and roast until very soft, about 1 hour. When cool 
enough to handle, squeeze out the soft garlic; set aside. 

In a large skillet over medium-high heat, cook the bacon 
until crisp. Add the onion and chopped garlic and saute 
until softened, about 2 min. Add the mushrooms and 
saute until softened and lightly browned. Add the stock, 
roasted garlic, red pepper, and lima beans; cook until 
the beansaretender and the liquid is reduced, about 
1 min. Add the rosemary; season with salt and pepper. 

Sweet Potato & Grits "Spoon Bread" 

Technically, spoon bread is made with cornmeal, but I 
prefer the texture of this pudding-like dish when made 
with coarse, country-style grits. Instant grits 
and even polenta will also give the dish good 
corn flavor and a wonderful texture. If using 
one of these substitutions, follow the package 
directions for cooking times. Serves twelve. 

FOR THE SWEET POTATOES: 

2 lb. sweet potatoes, peeled, cut in 1-inch chunks 
2V2 tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground white pepper 
V4 tsp. ground nutmeg 
V4 tsp. ground cinnamon 
V2 cup maple syrup 

3 eggs, separated 

FOR THE GRITS: 
3 cups water 
V2 tsp. chopped garlic 
2 Tbs. butter 
V2 tsp. salt 

Pinch cayenne (optional) 
7 '4 cups stone-ground grits 
2 Tbs. heavy cream 

Put the sweet potatoes in a large pot; cover 
with water and 1 V2 tsp. of the salt. Bring to a boil, reduce 
the heat, and simmer until the potatoes are fork-tender, 
about 1 min. Drain and puree the potatoes in a food 
mill or ricer. Fold in the remaining 1 tsp. salt, the white 
pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, and maple syrup. Set aside. 

While the potatoes boil, cook the grits. In a medium 
heavy-based pot, bring the water and garlicto a boil. Add 
the butter, salt, and cayenne. Gradually whisk in the grits. 
Bring to a boil, reduce the heat, and simmer, stirring oc- 
casionally, until the grits are cooked and creamy and just 
start to pull away from the side of the pot, about 30 min. 
Remove from the heat and fold in the cream. 

Heat the oven to 400°F. In a large bowl, mix the sweet 
potato puree with the grits. Mix in the egg yolks. In a 
separate bowl, whisk the egg whites until they form soft 
peaks; gently fold them into the sweet potatoes. Spread 
the mixture in a 9x1 3-inch casserole and bake until pud- 
ding sets and the top is lightly browned, about 35 min. 

Robert Carter is the chef at the Peninsula Grill at the 
Planter's Inn in Charleston, South Carolina. ♦ 




Cook the grits until 
they're creamy and 
just begin to come 
away from the sides 
of the pot. You should 
still be able to see 
individual grains in 
the grits. 
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Slow-Grilled Turkey is 
Smoky-Sweet and Juicy 




Thanksgiving ri California is a short-sleeve 
affair. Use a 22-inch kettle grill to cook a small 
(12- to 1 4 -pound) turkey. 



I first encountered grilled turkey as a 
child on my grandparents' ranch in 
Colorado. Even during the cold winter 
months, we'd take a turkey, split it down 
the back, and lay it butterfly- style on the 
grill, mopping it regularly with all kinds 
of flavorful stuff while it slowly cooked. 

These days, 1 love cooking whole tur- 
key on the grill, any time of the year. In 
fact, it's a staple at my restaurant. And 
around holiday time, cooking a turkey on 
the grill is a really fun alternative to 
roasting it. But once you start cooking, 
be careful — the smoky-sweet smell of the 
slowly cooking bird will have neighbors 
from blocks around stopping by for a visit. 



A maple and ginger infused brine 
and long, slow cooking over smoky 
coals yield a moist turkey that's 
a delicious alternative to roasting 



TEXT BY JOHN ASH; 

RECIPE BY JOHN ASH & JEFF MADURA 



THE SMOKE-GRILLING 
METHOD IS EASY 
TO LEARN 

It's easy to master delicious 
grilled turkey. 

Brine the bird. To add fla- 
vor, texture, and moisture, we 
recommend brining the turkey 
first. This is also a wonderful 
technique for any other bird, 
such as duck or chicken. Here we call for 
brining the turkey for two to four days, 
but even a few hours in the brine can 
make a huge difference. Traditional 
brines are made from a combination of 
salt, sugar, and water, with some whole 
spices added for a little flavor. We've 
taken the brine a step further with other 
flavoring ingredients: chile flakes, bay 
leaves, brown sugar, maple syrup, fresh 
ginger, and soy sauce. These ingredients 
have assertive flavors, but the results are 
deliciously subtle. 

You'll need a stockpot that will hold a 
12- to 14-pound turkey (12 quarts should 
do) , and a clear spot in your fridge (or in 
the garage if you live in Minnesota and 
it's November) to hold the pot. 

Set up a covered grill. A 22-inch 
kettle-style charcoal grill is ideal for 
grilling with indirect heat, but any 



covered, charcoal-fueled grill big enough 
to hold the turkey (and still get the lid 
on) will work. 

Add smoky flavor with aromatic 
hardwood chips or chunks. You can use 
good-quality briquettes or hardwood 
charcoal to fuel your fire; then choose 
aromatic hardwood chips or chunks for 
your smoking medium. Our favorites 
include apple, pear, cherry, walnut, and 




Brine the turkey for fabulous flavor and texture. 

Keep the bird weighted down in the brine with a 
few heavy plates, and turn the turkey over in the 
brine once or twice a day. Let the brine drain from 
the cavity before flipping the bird over. 
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The maple syrup, brown sugar, and soy sauce in the brine give the turkey a deep brown, almost 
lacquered look. The color changes from cherry to mahogany as the turkey cooks. Start the brine at least 
two days ahead. 



pecan, and here in the wine country, 
we often use grapevine cuttings with 
wonderful results. We hold the wood 
chips in aluminum foil or some other 
container so that we can take them out 
of the fire once the turkey has enough 
smoky flavor. 

Learn the indirect-heat method of 
grilling. Our recipe for cooking the 
turkey is very specific about how the fire 
should be arranged and maintained. This 
is crucial, because you don't want to cook 
the turkey over direct heat — the outside 



will be overdone before the inside is 
cooked. Also, if your grill doesn't come 
equipped with a thermometer, put an 
oven thermometer on the rack inside the 
grill to give you an idea of how hot your 
"outdoor oven" is getting. You'll also 
need a meat thermometer to check the 
temperature of the turkey. 

Maple-Brined, Wood-Smoked 
Grilled Turkey 

Allow a total of 4 to 4V2 hours to start the fire, 
cook the turkey, and let it rest. Have a full bag 




Set up the grill for indirect heat. Arrange char- 
coal on either side of a large foil-coated drip pan, 
which will allow heat to circulate around the bird. 



Keep the smoking chips in a foil pouch or even 
a small cast-iron pan. This way, you can easily 
remove them to control how much smoke flavor 
the turkey picks up. 



of charcoal on hand, as you'll need to add 
coals as the bird cooks. Serves eight to twelve. 

FOR THE BRINE: 

2 cups brown sugar 
7 cup maple syrup 
1 /a cup coarse salt 

3 whole heads garlic, cloves separated (but not 
peeled) and bruised 

6 large bay leaves 

1 V2 cups coarsely chopped unpeeled fresh 
ginger 

2 tsp. dried chile flakes 
1 V2 cups soy sauce 

3 qt. water 

Handful fresh thyme sprigs 

FOR THE TURKEY: 
Olive oil for brushing 
12- to 14-lb. fresh turkey 

To brine the turkey — Combine all the brine 
ingredients in an enamel or stainless-steel 
pot big enough to hold the brine and turkey. 
Bring to a simmer, remove from the heat, 
and let cool completely. Remove the neck 
and giblets, rinse the turkey well, and put it 
in the cold brine; add water if the brine 
doesn't cover the bird. Refrigerate for 2 to 

4 days, turning the bird twice a day. 

To cook the turkey — Remove the bird from 
the brine, pat it dry, lightly brush it with olive 
oil, and set aside. Prepare the grill by lighting 
about 30 charcoal briquettes or small pieces 
of hardwood charcoal, preferably in a chim- 
ney starter. When the coals are hot and spot- 
ted gray, put an aluminum-foil drip pan 
that's at least 1 inch deep in the middle of 
the grill. Arrange half the coals on one side 
of the pan and half on the other. Put Vi cup 
or so of wood chips in a double layer of alu- 
minum foil and set them on the hot coals. 

Put the upper rack of the grill in place and 
center the turkey, breast side up, on the rack 
over the drip pan. Cover the grill and partially 
close the air vents. Regulate the vents to keep 
the wood chips smoking and the coals burn- 
ing slowly, checking every 25 min. or so. Add 
charcoal periodically. Keep the temperature 
in the grill between 275° and 325°F. 

Add more wood chips as you need them. 
Keep the smoke going for 1 V2 to 2 hours; 
then remove the chips and continue cooking 
without smoke until the bird is done. The 
total cooking time for a 1 2- to 1 4-lb. bird is 
about 3 to 3'/2 hours. Test the turkey with an 
instant-read thermometer in the thickest 
part of the thigh or breast. You can also cut 
a small incision at the leg-thigh joint to see 
that the juices run clear. When the internal 
temperature reaches 1 55°F, remove the 
turkey from the grill. Let it rest at least 
20 min. before carving. 

]ohn Ash is the culinary director ofFetzer 
Vineyards in Hopland, California. Jeff 
Madura is chefde cuisine atjohn Ash & 
Company in Santa Rosa, California. ♦ 
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perhaps a cook i 
most useful tool. 




Choosing Great Knives for 
Confident, Skillful Cooking 



A trio of top-quality knives 
— chef s, paring, and 
serrated — lets you chop, 
peel, and slice like a pro 

BY AMY ALBERT 



One of my favorite games is Desert Island, 
where someone picks a category — books, 
CDs, wines — and you name the one you'd pack if 
you were banished to a desert island. I get to spend 
time in the kitchen with a lot of great cooks as part 
of my job, and at some point, I usually ask what 
their Desert Island kitchen tools are. You'd think 
the answer might vary depending on the cook, but 
the response is always the same: "My knives." 

Unlike writers, musicians, or people in the wine 
trade, though, who gather collections equal in size 
to their passion, the chefs 1 know don't usually have 
a million knives. They keep using the same few 
trusty tools. Here's why. 
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A long serrated knife is perfect for slicing cake layers and for 
soft, fleshy fruits. Look for a thin blade with some stiffness to 
help you make even cuts safely. 



WITH JUST THREE KNIVES, 
YOU'RE EQUIPPED LIKE A PRO 

A few top-quality knives that you love using will serve 
you better than a wide variety of dif ferent ones. 

A chef's knife can have a blade from 6 to 
12 inches long. The blade depth varies, but it's at 
least 1 Vi inches at the widest point. Use this knife to 
chop, mince, and slice; use the side of the blade 
to crush garlic cloves, peppercorns, and ginger slices. 

A chef's knife can feel intimidating, but don't be 
afraid of it. Learn to use one, even if it's just a 6-incher, 
and you'll soon gain speed, control, and confidence. 
The longer blade may take a little getting used to, but 
it's worth it because a chef's knife is extremely effi- 
cient for slicing and chopping. Grabbing a small knife 
for every task limits you, and you'll get tired faster, 
especially when you're chopping large amounts. 

A paring knife has a 3 - to 4- inch-longblade that's 
about 3 /t inch deep at the widest point. It's used to 
pare and peel vegetables and for countless small-scale 
tasks such as trimming chicken breasts, scoring thin 
cuts of meat, and making cuts in pastry dough. 





r 



A paring knife is essential for peeling, and for loads of other 
small-scale kitchen tasks. 



A long serrated knife is ideal for bagels and crusty 
bread, but a good one will perform many tasks well. "I 
love a serrated knife for tomatoes, peaches, and other 
foods with soft, easily bruised skins," says Molly 
Stevens, a contributing editor for Fine Cooking. 
Stevens marvels at how her serrated knife keeps its 
edge despite heavy usage: that's because the curvy 
parts of the blade aren't drawn repeatedly across the 
cutting board as a straight-edged blade is. 

ALL GOOD KNIVES SHARE COMMON TRAITS 

Visit a store with a good selection of knives and com- 
pare several different brands of the same size knife. 
Here's what to look for. 

The knife must feel comfortable. See which feels 
the most like a natural extension of your hand. 

♦ Grab hold. Can you get a good grip? Do your 
hand and forearm stay relaxed? There should be a 
fairly equal balance between blade and handle, but 
don't let sales talk about "balance point" confuse 
you. Some knives are slightly handle-heavy, some are 
blade-heavy, and some do feel even between the two. 
Some also weigh more than others. The knife that 
feels good in your hand is the right one for you. 

♦ Pantomime slicing and chopping. Does the knife 
feel manageable or unwieldy? If your hands are small, 
a 10-inch chef's knife may feel too big for you; you 
might be better off with an 8 -inch size. 

The knife should be fully forged, rather than 
stamped. A fully forged knife is a single piece of 
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A knife looks simple, but 
every part has a purpose 

Here's an anatomy lesson using a chef's knife 
as the model, although most of the features 
described apply to all knives. 




The tang (the tail of the blade) extends 
into the handle and should run its entire 
length, or almost, for good balance and 
to ensure that the blade won't break off. 



The rivets or binding posts secure 
the handle to the blade. If they're 
visible, they should be completely 
flush with the handle's surface so 
that bits of food can't get trapped. 




The tip is helpful for 
scoring shallow cuts 
and making small 
swipes when you're 
trimming meat. 



The spine, tapered thicker 
than the blade, adds heft. 
Use this side of the knife to 
push chopped items 
around a cutting board. 



The bolster gives the 
Wade weight and keeps 
your fingers from slipping 
onto the blade. One that 
extends all the way down 
will protect you best. 



The heel is great for 
hacking and chopping 
small bones. 



The handle should be sturdy and 
easy to grip, with a fairly equal 
balance between it and the blade. 
Water-resistant handles are best. 
Wood boks great, but if it isn't 
well-sealed, it will need oiling. 



metal beaten and ground into shape in several stages 
involving high heat and tons of pressure, while 
stamped knives are cut out of sheet metal. Most 
good-quality chef's and paring knives are forged. 
They're more expensive, but they're worth the price. 
Forged knives are stronger tools because forged metal 
is worked more than stamped is; this means the 
metal is finer-grained and sturdier. And a knife forged 
from one piece of metal has no soldered-on parts. 

The blade should be made of high-carbon stain- 
less steel. Most good-quality knives these days are 
made from this alloy. It combines the best of carbon 
steel (which sharpens easily) and stainless steel 



French vs. German chef's knives 




i 



French-style chef's knives have a shal- German-style chef's knives have a deeper blade 
lower, sleeker blade that allows higher that's great for back-and-forth "rock " chopping, 
clearance when slicing big items. 




(which keeps an edge longer, doesn't stain, and 
doesn't discolor foods) . 

EXPAND YOUR COLLECTION WITH 
FAVORITES FROM THE PROS 

There are a few other knives that many cooks 
wouldn't be without. 

Abby Dodge, Fine Cooking's recipe tester, likes a 
utility or sandwich knife with a 6-inch blade that's 
^^^0T Vl inch deep. "I 
can quickly dice an 
onion and easily serve a piece 
of cake," she says. "I've relied on that knife 
for 18 years — it's the one I always grab first." 

Deborah Madison, a cookbook writer in Santa Fe, 
agrees. She has a Japanese model with a ceramic 
blade. "It's not for chopping 1 5 onions, but I like that 
knife for any kind of fine work, like paper-thin pear 
slices or a beautifully peeled 
potato," she explains. 

Jimmy Sneed, chef/owner of 
The Frog & the Redneck in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, loves his ceramic knife, 
too. "It's lightweight and cuts with abandon," he 
says. You should never touch the brittle, delicate 
blade to a steel, so Sneed "doesn't let it near the 
restaurant." While ceramic knives may feel lighter 
than metal ones, the price is heftier (see chart, right) . 

Josh Eisen, a cook and food writer, counts a shorter 
(6-inch) chef's knife among his must-haves. "There's 
less to wash, and less to wield, especially if I'm 
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chopping a little here, 
a little there — herbs, gar- 
lic, olives. It's like a utility knife, but 
with that deeperblade, there's a little more heft, and 
it's easier to move chopped stuff around." Eisen likes 
the knife for cutting up a roast chicken, too. 

Catherine Brandel, a chef/instructor at the Culi- 
nary Institute of America's Napa Valley campus, 
favors a 6-inch chef's knife, too. "You don't 
want to do a whole lot of parsley with it," she 
says, "but this knife feels good in my hand. 
Sometimes I even find myself starting to use 
it for things 1 really shouldn't, like boning — 
it's so comfortable that I just tend to grab it." 
Su-Mei Yu, a Thai cook, food historian, 
and owner of Saffron in San Diego, says, "It's my 
Asian training, but I still only use two knives." Her 
trusty duo: a small paring knife for fine work, and a 
cleaver for chopping v ^ 
largequantities, for cutting 
meat and fish, and pounding. 

Several chefs say a boning knife is in- 
dispensable if you do a lot of butchering. Paul 
Bertolli, chef/owner of Oliveto in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, says a boning knife's semif lexible blade is respon- 
sive enough to follow the form of meat, and the 
blade's curve makes it easy to perform the swiping 
cuts butchering requires. Jim Peterson, another Fine 
Cooking contributing editor, finds a boning knife com- 
fortable because the handle is almost as big as a chef's 
knife; you get a good grip, yet the blade is small 
enough to maneuver around bone, fat, and tissue. 




Knives make great gifts — 
but ask for a penny for luck 



My first good knife was from my 
mother, and there was a penny in the 
box, a reminder that I actually had to 
buy it from her. "You never give a 
knife," she insisted. "It's bad luck." 

Was this culinary tradition, or just 
my superstitious mom? I asked 
around. Lidia Bastianich, chef/owner 
of Felidia, an Italian restaurant in New 
York City, had lots to say. "People are 
more open-minded here, but in Italy 
we never gave a knife as a wedding 
present," says Bastianich, who ex- 
plained that a knife signifies an argu- 
ment. "If you borrow it, you must give 
it back, or else it's a bad omen on your 
house. And never, ever greet anyone 
while you're holding a knife." 



I asked |ean-Louis 
Cerin, chef /owner of 
Restaurant )ean-Louis in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, if 
the French are superstitious 
about knives. Yes, he said, but 
quickly assured me that there's 
a way around it. "If someone 
gives you a knife, just give back 
a penny," he said. 

For an Eastern perspective, I 
called Su-Mei Yu, a Thai chef and 
owner of Saffron restaurant in San 
Diego, about giving back a penny. 
"Oh, no. We'd want the full sum," she 
replied. "We'd never offer a cutting 
implement as a gift," said Yu, alarmed 
at the idea. "It's like giving a weapon." 





Sources 



A Cook's Wares— 800/91 5-9788 
Knife Merchant— 800/71 4-8226 
Professional Cutlery Direct— 800/859-6994 

Amy Albert is an assistant editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Compare knives to help you make the right choice 



Brand 


Comments 


8-inch 
chef's 


10-inch 
chef's 


V /2-inch 
paring 


9-inch 
serrated 


6-inch 
utility 


For information 


forged steel 
















Wiisthof Classic 


polypropylene handle 
molded onto tang; deep blade 


$98 


$115 


$43 


$86 


$68 


800/289-9878 


Henckels Four-Star 


polypropylene handle 
molded onto tang; deep blade 


$101 


$120 


$45 
(4-inch) 


$75 
(8-inch) 


$68 


914/747-0300x343 


LamsonSharp 
Gold Forged 


polymer handle; 
deep blade 


$90 


$105 


$42 


$74 


$66 


800/872-6564 
www.lamsonsharp.com 


ChefsChoice 
by EdgeCraft 


polymer handle molded onto 
tang; tapered bolster stops 
short of blade 


$110 


available 
soon 


$46 


$80 


$75 


800/342-3255 


Cuisine de France 
Sabatier Commercial 


molded polymer handle; 
shallower blade 


$98 


$108 


$40 


$78 


$66 


203/335-5930 


Global 


steel handle soldered to 
forged blade; angled blade; 
lighter feel 


$70 


$110 


$37 
(4-inch) 


$64 


$44 
(5-inch) 


800/859-6994 
(Professional Cutlery Direct) 


Chicago Cutlery 


long, sealed wood handle; 
very deep blade 


$78 


$92 


$34 


$58 
(8-inch) 


$54 


800/545-441 1 


ceramic 


Kyocera 


sealed wood handle; delicate 
blade; send to company 
for sharpening 






$80 
(3-inch) 




$225 


800/537-0294 
www.kyocera.com/ 
kai/consumer 



Prices are suggested retail; you'll often find discounts. Besides retailers, you'll find a big selection of knives in catalogs, where prices are often below list. 
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Putting the 
Buttery Crunch 
in Peanut Brittle 



Raw nuts, butter, and baking soda are 
secrets to richly flavored, delicate brittle 



BY FLO BRAKER 



I andy is a frivolous thing with no 
other purpose than to delight, 
and that's why it's so wonderful. But for 
many home cooks, candymaking is be- 
coming a lost art. They think of candy as 
complicated and technically difficult, but 
the truth is that a lot of candies are quite 
simple to make. When the holidays come 
around, along with the usual assortment 
of cookies, I like to give homemade candy, 
and peanut brittle is one of the quickest, 
easiest candies to make. With just a few 
ingredients, most of which I have on 



hand, I can make wonderful homemade 
peanut brittle in less than an hour and a 
half from start to delicious finish. 

BAKING SODA AND BUTTER MAKE 
A MORE DELICATE BRITTLE 

Sugar syrup is the foundation of candy- 
making. To make peanut brittle, the 
sugar syrup must be cooked to what is 



called the hard-crack stage. That means 
that the syrup solidifies when cooled, 
breaks easily when snapped, and no 
longer feels sticky. At this stage, the syrup 
will register between 305° and 3 1 0°F on a 
candy thermometer. 

The trick, though, is to make a candy 
that's truly brittle so that it breaks when 
you bite it, rather than a hard candy that 
must be sucked like a lollipop or toffee. By 
adding baking soda to the sugar syrup, you 
unleash a zillion minuscule air bubbles 
that give the candy a porous, delicate tex- 
ture. Butter also helps to make the candy 
tender and easier to chew, as well as add- 
ing its own rich flavor. 

RAW PEANUTS GIVE BETTER FLAVOR 

For candy with a rich peanut flavor, use 
raw nuts: the Spanish variety (with red, 
papery skins) or blanched raw peanuts. 
Raw nuts can be added relatively early 
in the cooking process. They'll flavor 
the syrup as they cook and give the 
brittle a nuttier taste. Look for Spanish 
or blanched raw peanuts in well- stocked 
supermarkets or in health-food stores. 

If you use roasted nuts, however, add 
them at the end of the cooking time. If 
added too soon, roasted nuts could burn 
and leave the candy with a bitter taste. 
Warm roasted nuts first in a 250°F oven. 
Adding cold nuts to the hot syrup could 
cause it to seize and crystallize. Also, if the 
nuts are salted, omit the salt in the recipe. 




The peanuts toast and even pop a bit as the 
sugar syrup turns a rich, light-golden color. 

They'll flavor the syrup as they cook and make 
the brittle taste nuttier. 




Baking soda adds bubbles — millions of minuscule 
ones that make the brittle more porous. Take the 
syrup off the heat before adding the baking soda 
so it doesn't foam out of the pan. 



An oiled surface makes the candy easier to 
handle. Use marble or an inverted baking sheet — 
the candy is hot, over 300°F, when you pour it out. 
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Other nuts — particularly soft-textured 
ones like pecans, cashews, and walnuts — 
are more susceptible to burning, which 
can make the candy bitter. If you want to 
make brittle with any of these nuts, add 
them when the sugar syrup has almost 
finished cooking, at around 290°F. 

STRETCHING MAKES 
THE CANDY THIN 

Stretching the candy while it's still hot 
and pliable makes a thinner brittle that's 
easier to eat. It takes less than a minute 
for the mixture to cool enough so that 
you can begin stretching. Wearing rubber 
gloves so you don't burn your hands, lift 
the edges and pull gently. If the peanut 
brittle is still too hot, wait five seconds 
and try again. Don't just pull along the 
edges but from the middle, too, to make 
the brittle as thin as possible. The nuts 
should be j ust barely bound together with 
tender, crunchy candy. 

Traditional Peanut Brittle 

The relatively large proportion of corn syrup 
in this recipe prevents the sugar syrup from 
crystallizing. There's no need to wash down 
the sides of the pan or take any other pre- 
cautions against crystallization as you do with 
other candymaking. Yields about 2 pounds. 

Unfavored vegetable oil for greasing the slab 

3 A tsp. baking soda 

'/2 tsp. salt 

7 tsp. vanilla extract 

V2 cup water 

3 A cup light corn syrup 





Delicious peanut brittle is quick to make, pretty to pack, and great to give. It will stay fresh for about 
ten days, so you can make some before the holiday rush. 



Thick gloves are a must for protecting your 
fingers from the hot candy. Stretch the brittle as 
thin as you can so that the nuts are just barely 
bound together with the thin, crunchy candy. 



2 cups sugar 

1 V2 cups raw peanuts (Spanish or blanched) 
2 Tbs. unsalted butter, softened 

Generously oil an 1 8-inch-square marble 
slab (or an inverted baking sheet) and a thin 
metal spatula. Siftthe baking soda and salt 
onto a small sheet of waxed paper. Measure 
the vanilla extract into a small container. Set 
all of these near your work area, along with 
a pair of rubber gloves. 

In a 4-qt., deep, heavy-based saucepan, 
combine the water, corn syrup, and sugar. 
Stir over medium-low heat until the sugar 
dissolves, 1 to 1 2 min. When the solution 
is clear and begins to boil, increase the heat 
to high and stop stirring. Put a candy ther- 
mometer in the solution, holding it with a 
mitt to protect your hand. When the mixture 
registers 265°F on the thermometer, 8 to 
10 min. later, add the nuts and stir gently 
to disperse them through the mixture. Con- 
tinue cooking, stirring occasionally, until the 
mixture reaches the hard-crack stage, 305° to 



31 0°F, about 5 min. longer. Remove the pan 
from the heat. Stir in the softened butter, the 
vanilla extract, and then the baking soda and 
salt. The mixture will begin to foam. 

Stir just until the mixture foams evenly, and 
without delay pour it onto the oiled marble 
slab. The mixture should spread to about 
1 4 inches in diameter. Slip the oiled spatula 
under the hot candy to loosen the edges and 
bottom. Put on the gloves and as soon as the 
candy is firm enough on the bottom to be 
picked up (the top won't be hard yet), lift the 
edges and turn the entire piece of brittle 
over. With gloved hands, stretch the brittle 
to extend it so it's as thin as you can get it, 
about 1 7 inches in diameter. Let the candy 
cool undisturbed for at least 1 hour and then 
break it into small pieces. Store the brittle in 
airtight containers for up to 1 days. 

Flo Braker is the author of The Simple 
Art of Perfect Baking (Chapters, 1 992). 
She lives in Palo Alto, California. ♦ 
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A meal in one pan. 

Whether it's dinner 
for two or brunch for 
six, frittatas mean 
easy, satisfying meals 
and an infinite range 
of flavors. 




Follow this basic method for any type of frittata 




Whisk the eggs vigorously. Mix in the seasonings or herbs and 
alittlemilk, if your recipe calls forit. Heat the oven to 400°F. 



Thoroughly cook any ingredients that need cooking, such as 
onions, potatoes, or spinach. Use about 3 tablespoons butter or 
oil. Turn the heat to medium high and pour the eggs into the pan. 
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Easy Frittatas 
for Any Meal 

Make a delicious, rustic omelet with 
your favorite ingredients — try asparagus 
and mushroom or spinach and Gruyere 



BY REGINA SCHRAMBLING 



My first job out of cooking school was mak- 
ing omelets, hundreds every weekend 
morning — huge, puffy omelets that involved a lot 
of whisking and a crucial, high-flying, risky flip 
halfway through the cooking. 1 got pretty good at it, 
but I always thought there had to be a better way. 
There is — making a frittata, the Italian rustic, open- 
faced omelet. You start a frittata on the stovetop 
and, after just a little lifting and stirring of the eggs, 
you finish the dish by baking it in the oven, where it 
gets puffed and golden brown. 

Frittatas are inexpensive and endlessly variable 
because you can add almost any type of filling; best 
of all, they're really easy to whip up fast. A frittata 
can make a supper for two or a crowd-pleasing 




Let the eggs set for several seconds. With a heatproof rubber 
spatula, gently stir the eggs, starting from the center. This stir- 
ring makes the frittata puff up more in the oven. 



Lift the edges so that the eggs flow 
to the bottom. When the frittata is 
half -set, add any other ingredients. 



At 




Transfer the pan to the heated oven. Cook for 
about 1 minutes (less if you like runny eggs), 
until puffed and golden. 
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brunch, but unlike individual omelets for, say, six, 
you only need to do the work once, and in one pan. 

FRESH EGGS FOR FLAVOR AND 

A HEAVY-DUTY SKILLET FOR HEAT CONTROL 

Unless you've tasted truly fresh eggs, you may not 
think there's much difference between them and 
grocery-store eggs, but trust me, there is. 1 buy extra- 
large eggs at the farmers' market, figuring two per 
person for frittatas. If you don't have a source for 
farm-fresh eggs, check the dates on the supermarket 
egg cartons and buy the very freshest you can find. 

My trustiest frittata skillet is an enameled cast- 
iron pan, 10 inches in diameter. The enameled sur- 
face is relatively nonstick, and the pan is heavy 
enough to distribute the heat so that the eggs cook 
evenly without turning rubbery. You'll get very good 
results with well- seasoned cast iron or commercial- 
weight nonstick (like Circulon), too. The wooden 
handle on my magic pan isn't ovenproof, so I wrap it 
in foil to prevent burning. I use the same skillet no 

Frittatas are more forgiving 
than omelets — there's 
no flipping or rolling required. 

matter how many eggs I'm using. More eggs just 
makes a thicker frittata, which you can cut into 
smaller wedges. 

The other bit of equipment that's nice to have is a 
heavy-duty rubber spatula that won't melt — look for 
models made by Rubbermaid and Le Creuset. 

FRITTATAS TASTE GREAT AT ANY MEAL 

I always let a frittata sit a few minutes before I cut it so 
the flavors intensify. Unlike omelets, which have the 
shelf life of hot toast, frittatas are equally delicious 
hot or at room temperature. To get the finished frit- 
tata out of the pan, loosen the edges with a spatula or 
a knife and slide the frittata onto a platter. Or you can 
simply cut wedges and lift them right out of the pan. 

The potato version at right is great for breakfast; 
the spinach and mushroom variation is an unbeat- 
able lunch; and the chorizo and corn frittata makes a 
satisfying supper served with a black bean salad and 
cornbread. Italians cut frittatas into thin strips for a 
sandwich filling; the smoked trout and avocado frit- 
tata is especially good that way. I love them sliced in 
thin wedges and served with drinks, like the Spanish 
do with their frittata kin, the tortilla. 



Regina Schrambling is a cook and freelance writer who 
makes her frittatas in New York City. ♦ 



Five frittata recipes to make 
in under 20 minutes 

Here are some of my favorite ingredient combinations, but don't be afraid to 
improvise — a frittata is an honorable destination for leftovers. These recipes 
serve four as a main dish. 



Potato & Ham Frittata 




Potato & Ham Frittata makes a 
hearty breakfast. 



Eggs: 8 extra-large eggs, whisked 
with 1 Tbs. Dijon mustard, 2 Tbs. 
milk, and salt and freshly ground 
white pepper to taste. 
Other ingredients: 1 small onion, 
thinly sliced, and 4 small red-skinned 
potatoes, sliced Vfe-inch thick, all 
seasoned with salt and sauteed until 
tender in 3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil; 
1 cup diced ham. 



Spinach & Mushroom 
Frittata 




A Spinach & Mushroom Frittata is 
good for lunch, or any meal. 



Eggs: 8 extra-large eggs, whisked 
with salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste, 2 Tbs. milk, and a 
dash of hot sauce. 
Other ingredients: 1 large bunch 
fresh spinach, stemmed, washed, 
drained, chopped, and sauteed; Va lb. 
mushrooms, trimmed, wiped, and 
thinly sliced; Vi cup grated Cruyere. 



Asparagus & Wild 
Mushroom Frittata 

Eggs: 8 extra-large eggs whisked 
with salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste. 

Other ingredients: Va lb. wild mush- 
rooms (morels, cepes, chanterelles, 
or oyster mushrooms), sauteed in 
butter and seasoned with salt and 
freshly ground black pepper to taste; 
Vi lb. asparagus, trimmed, steamed 
and cut into 1 -inch lengths; 2 Tbs. 
freshly grated Parmesan. 



Chorizo & Corn Frittata 




Chorizo & Corn Frittata can be a 
do-ahead hors d'oeuvre or a satisfy- 
ing supper. 



Eggs: 8 extra-large eggs whisked 
with 2 Tbs. milk and salt and freshly 
ground black pepper to taste. 
Other ingredients: Vi lb. chorizo 
or Italian sausage, crumbled and 
cooked; 1 cup cooked corn kernels; 
2 oz. Monterey Jack cheese, sliced 
and cut into thin strips. 

Smoked Trout & 
Avocado Frittata 

Eggs: 8 extra-large eggs whisked 
with 4 Tbs. fresh snipped chives, 
Vi tsp. lemon zest, and salt and 
freshly ground black pepper to taste. 
Other ingredients: Va lb. flaked 
smoked trout or other hot-smoked 
fish; 1 small avocado, cut into 
small dice. 
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MASTER CLASS 



Baking Light-as-Air Brioche 

The keys to this moist, rich bread are kneading it to elastic smoothness, 
proofing it overnight for more flavor, and shaping it like a pro 



BY GLENN MITCHELL 



Last year I had the exhilarating, nerve- wracking 
experience of going to Paris to compete in the 
Coupe du Monde, a worldwide pastry and baking 
competition. As you can imagine, it was a real 
change of pace from my everyday life, running a bak- 
ing business with my wife, Cynthia. It was a week I'll 
always remember, in large part because our team won 
high marks for brioche-type breads, those yeast- 
raised doughs that get their taste and tenderness 
from lots of eggs and butter. 

It was a big thrill to get competition honors for 
such a challenging dough. But because we had all 
practiced hard and mastered the tricks — measuring 
precisely, using the freshest eggs, keeping the dough 





"A brioche roll smeared with fruit jam is the best breakfast 
I can think of, " says author Glenn Mitchell. 



Though brioche takes practice, it's not fancy, temperamental pastry. Both fluffy and rich, 
it has an unforgettably tender texture. 
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Dissolve the yeast and mix the dough 




L 



In a mixing bowl, dissolve the 
yeast in the milk. 




Mix together the flour, sugar, and salt in another 
bowl. Make a well in the dry ingredients. Pour the 
milk and yeast mixture into the well and start to 
mix with your hands. 



TIPS FOR 
KEEPING THE 
DOUGH COOL 

Kneading tends to 
heat up the dough, 
which means that 
when you start work- 
ing in the butter, it 
runs the risk of melt- 
ing and slipping out. 
Here are ways to 
prevent butter fallout. 

♦ Chill the flour in the 
refrigerator. 

♦ A granite counter- 
top is best for knead- 
ing. If you don't have 
one, cool your work 
surface with ice packs 
before kneading. 

♦ Stash thedough in 
the fridge for a five- 
minute cool-down if 
you feel its surface 
getting slick. 



cool enough to hold the butter — we made moist, 
fluffy brioche with a thin golden crust, a yellow, ten- 
der interior, and a deliciously eggy, buttery taste. 

You've probably seen brioche in various shapes 
and sizes — braids, rings, loaves, rounds, and cylin- 
ders. My favorite, though, is the classic fluted shape 
with a hat, called a brioche a the (brioche with a 
head) . When you're first learning to shape this classic 
brioche, it's easier to start with small, individual rolls. 

FRESH INGREDIENTS, PRECISELY MEASURED 

Brioche is from the northern dairy farming regions 
of France, where some of the 
finest-quality butters are pro- 
duced. I believe that the but- 
ter makes the brioche. I use 
Plugra, an American butter 
that has deeper flavor and 
more butterfat than most 
supermarket brands. If your 
market sells French butter 
such as Echire or President, 
you might try one of them. You 
can, of course, use regular unsalted American butter, 
if that's your only option; just make sure it's fresh and 
it hasn't picked up any flavors from your refrigerator. 
Your eggs should be as fresh as possible so you'll get 
the eggiest flavor. Your flour should be all-purpose, 
1 1 Vi% protein or higher (the package should read 
3 grams protein per serving). The flour should be 



It's the butter that really 
makes the brioche, 
so use the very best 
you can find. 



Mix until you have a smooth, well-combined dough that you 
can pick up and take out of the bowl. Start adding the eggs, one 
at a time. Mix with your hands, adding another egg when the 
dough starts to feel firmer and less slippery. 

very fresh; the moisture content of older flour is un- 
predictable, and this can throw off your proportions. 

Measuring precisely yields more consistent re- 
sults. I weigh everything, including the eggs, adding 
part of an egg or a little milk to get the exact weight, 
because the correct ratio of wet to dry is crucial. 
Brioche dough that's too wet will be slack and hard to 
handle, and it won't spring up 
as pertly during baking. Dough 
that's too dry will give you 
brioche that's heavy and dry, 
rather than light and fluffy. 



KNEAD BY HAND AND 
KEEP A CLOSE WATCH 

A dough with this much butter 
needs a close watch so it gets 
just the right amount of mixing 
and doesn't overheat. Undermixing can result in 
dough that's heavy and rises sluggishly. Overmixing 
overheats the dough, which in turn may cripple the 
yeast or cause the butter to fall out of the dough. 

Kneading is easier on a cool countertop. I like to 
use marble or granite, if possible, but if you don't have 
these, see the sidebar at left for tricks on keeping the 
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Knead the dough and do a 
"stretch test" for doneness 




On a cool, lightly floured countertop, knead the 
dough — slapping it down onto the counter, push- 
ing it away with the heel of your hand, and fold- 
ing it over. It may feel sticky, but don't add flour — 
use a scraper instead. Knead for about 5 minutes. 



Do a "stretch test" to see if you're 
finished kneading. If the gluten 
has been sufficiently developed, 
the dough will pull almost like 
bubble gum. 



dough cool. You knead the basic dough until it starts 
to get smooth, and then you'll start working in the 
butter. The kneading is a combination of folding, 
pushing, throwing, and slapping motions. You'll be 
tempted to add flour to this sticky dough, but don't: 
use a scraper instead. Additional flour will dry out 
the dough, producing a tougher, less tasty result. 

Pounding the cold butter with a mallet or a 
rolling pin makes it more pliable so it's easier to 
break into pieces and add to the dough. 

When you've started adding the butter, it's im- 
portant to work quickly. The warmth of your hands 
will help incorporate the butter into the dough, but 
too much handling will turn the doughslick and oily, 
which means that butter's starting to fall out. If you 
feel this happening, gather up the dough and stash it 
in the fridge for a f ive-minute cool-down. Again, use 
a scraper. Keep kneading, and what happens next is 
really kind of wild — this sticky dough will transform 
into a smooth, silky dough that will almost shimmer. 

A COLD, OVERNIGHT RISE AND 

A WARM-OVEN PROOF DEVELOP THE DOUGH 

This brioche gets added taste and tenderness from 



Pound the butter and knead it into the dough a little at a time 





Take the cold butter from the refrigerator and beat it between 
kitchen parchment or butter wrappers with a mallet or a rolling 
pin until it's pliable but still very cold. 



Break off pieces of butter and knead it in, bit by 
bit, pressing down lumps with your knuckles or 
the heel of your hand. The dough will be sticky — 
use a scraper. When the dough feels like it's ab- 
sorbing the butter, add more butter. If the dough 
gets very slick and shiny, the butter is starting to 
fall out, so gather the dough up and let it cool off 
in the fridge for 5 minutes. 



Continue kneading and slapping 

until the dough is smooth with no 
lumps, 3 to 4 minutes. It should start 
to pull away from the counter, feel 
silky, and almost shimmer. Return it 
to the bowl, cover with plastic, and 
let it sit at room temperature until 
doubled in bulk, about 7 hour. 
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Punch down, chill, 
and repeat 



Cut dough into equal pieces for shaping 




To punch down the dough, transfer it to a lightly 
floured surface and shape it into a rectangle. 




Cently remove the dough from its rising 
bowl and transfer it to a lightly floured 
work surface. Flatten the dough, pushing 
out air bubbles. Cut it into 1 6 equal 
pieces weighing 2 to 3 ounces each. 

On a lightly floured surface, roll each 
piece into a smooth ball. Smooth the top 
surface of the dough to form a taut skin 
and tuck the excess under, seam side 
down. Try not to overhandle the dough. 





Fold the dough in 
half, patting it to 
remove air bubbles. 

Give the dough a quar- 
ter turn and repeat the 
entire procedure twice 
more. Return the 
dough to the rising 
bowl, seam side down. 
Cover and refrigerate 
for 2 to 3 hours. Re- 
peat the same fold- 
and-pat steps as before 
and then refrigerate 
the dough overnight. 



spending the night in the re- 
frigerator. The long, cold rise 
gives the gluten time to relax, 
which makes the dough easier 
to shape. The long rise also 
gives the dough time to lose its 
yeasty taste and develop deep 
eggy, buttery flavors. 

You'll shape the dough fol- 
lowing the photos above. Don't be afraid to handle 
the dough firmly and poke all the way down to 
secure the hats. Again, remember that it's impor- 
tant to work quickly. 

Make a "proofing box" for the shaped loaves. 
The rise between shaping and baking is called a 
proof. Professional bakers use temperature- and 
humidity-controlled boxes, but you can make your 
own proofing box at home, putting a rimmed baking 
sheet filled with hot tap water in the oven (don't turn 
it on) along with the shaped loaves. Small brioches 
will take about an hour to proof; large ones usually 
need an hour and a half. 

Proofed loaves should grow to 1 Yi to 2 times their 
size and spring back gently when you poke them. It 
takes a little practice, but if you're not sure, under- 
proofing is better than overproofing: you're apt to get 
better spring-up duringbaking with underproofing. 



You'll brush the loaves with an egg glaze both 
before and after the proof; this double coat gives an 
especially lovely sheen. Rotate the sheets halfway 
through baking, and take the rolls out when they're 
a deep golden brown. The brioches are done when a 
cake tester comes out clean. 

Brioche a Tete 

You can bake this dough in any loaf pan, but fluted 
molds will give you that fetching shape. Try 75-gram 
molds; they're 2% inches in top diameter and 1 Va inches 
high. Amounts for many ingredients are listed by weight 
(ounces) and by volume (cups, tablespoons); use either 
measurement. Yields 1 6 small brioches. 

FOR THE DOUGH: 

3 A oz. compressed yeast 

7 '4 oz. (3 Tbs.) milk, at room temperature 

18 oz. (4 cups) all-purpose flour 

2 oz.(4 Tbs.) sugar 

V 2 oz. (1 Tbs.) salt 

8oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter, well chilled 
9 oz. (just a bit less than S large) eggs 

FOR THE EGG WASH: 
7 large egg, beaten 
Pinch salt 
7 tsp. water 

For the procedure, follow the photos starting on p. 60. 

Glenn Mitchell and his wife, Cynthia, own Grace 
Baking Company in Albany, California. ♦ 
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Shape each brioche and brush with egg wash 




ball one-third of the way down. Saw back and forth almost all the Hold the dough by the "hat" and gently lower it pop out during baking. Brush the 
way through, until you get a shape similar to a bowling pin into a buttered fluted brioche mold. loaves with the egg wash. 



Proof, brush again with egg wash, and bake until golden brown 




Set a jelly roll pan or sheet pan in the oven (don't turn it on ) 
and fill it with hot tap water. Let the brioches proof in the oven 

for an hour, or until they're doubled in bulk. Brush them again Heat the oven to 400°F and bake the brioches on a baking sheet for IS to 17 minutes, 

with egg wash. rotating the sheets halfway through baking. The brioches are done when they're deep 



golden brown and a cake tester comes out clean. 
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A darling auartmenl. 

Vary taste, texture, and 
\haoe tor an array ol 
cookies that no one 
can resist. 



"We make sure we have loads of different cookies ready for gifts and guests, " says Abby Dodge. 

Son Alex and daughter Tierney always pitch in. 



Baking Irresistible 
Holiday Cookies 

Make crinkles, drops, bars, cut-outs, 
wafers, and swirls for a generous, tempting 
assortment to give and to enjoy 



BY ABIGAIL JOHNSON DODGE 
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I "Wiving and receiving handmade cookies is 
a holiday ritual for my circle of friends. 
We've even formalized our ritual and named it — the 
Cookie Exchange. Each Christmas, about twelve of 
us volunteer to bake a certain cookie. We each ar- 
rive toting twelve dozen of our cookie and give a 
dozen cookies to each person. In the end we each 
come away with twelve dif ferent cookies, a dozen of 
each. As you can guess, everyone goes away happy. 

The Cookie Exchange has become a great way to 
catch up with each other, so we chat for a while be- 
fore passing the cookies around. Tasting on the spot 
is forbidden — we save the cookies to bring back to 
our families and to serve over the holidays. It's about 
swapping and sharing, rather than being a contest or 
a bake-off. 




Every year my husband and kids eagerly await the 
loot I'll cart home from the Cookie Exchange. 
There's anticipation for me, too, as I deliberate over 
just which cookie would be the tastiest complement 
to the group's assortment. Sometimes I go for an old 
standby; other years, I'll try out a new recipe. 

Not everyone goes to the lengths my cookie - 
baking pals and I do, but after all these years of 
exchanging, I have plenty of opinions about what 
makes a tempting cookie and what comprises an 
impressive assortment. 

A GOOD COOKIE IS ONE YOU CAN'T RESIST 

One of the most important things about cookies at 
holiday time is that there should be lots of dif ferent 
kinds to satisfy everyone's taste. 

Vary textures and make them appealing. Cook- 
ies are as much about texture as they are about taste. 
Whether it's crumbly, chewy, crunchy, or soft, the 
texture should make you want to eat another. Follow 
the recipe doneness tests for look and feel. 

Vary flavors. Make them strong — whether spicy, 
lemony, buttery, or chocolatey, a cookie should 
announce its intentions. When it comes to cookies, 
meek flavors don't cut it. 

The spicy Ginger Crackles here are chewy, old- 
fashioned cookies with broad appeal, while the 
Coffee Thins are more of an adult cookie: sophisti- 
cated and full of coffee flavor. Buttery Cream Cheese 
Swirls have an accent of tart fruit jam. Chocolate- 
topped Hazelnut Toffee Bars are candy-like in inten- 
sity, while Chocolate Cut-Outs offer more subdued 
chocolate flavor. Lemon Snow Drops add delicious 




A last-minute touch. For Cream Cheese Swirls to look and taste 
their best, dab on the preserves right before serving or giving. 
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contrast to the spice, coffee, butter, and chocolate 
flavors in the mix. 

Make sure your cookies look fetching. Garnish 
the cookies that seem too plain on their own. Gran- 
ulated sugar baked onto crinkle cookies adds 
sparkle; a coating of confectioners' sugar gives 
lemon drops snowy whiteness after they're baked. A 
dollop of jam brightens a spritzed butter cookie. 

Every holiday mix needs decorated cookies. 
This year, I'm cutting a rich, buttery cocoa dough 
into star shapes. The brown cookie is a perfect 
background for piped royal icing, gold dragees, or 
even gold leaf (one source is Maid of Scandinavia, 
800/328-6722). To make royal icing, beat together 
three egg whites, one pound 
of confectioners' sugar, and a 
few drops of vanilla extract 
until the mixture is thick and 
shiny, about five minutes. 

USE UNSALTED BUTTER, 
ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR, 
AND FRESH FLAVORINGS 

Good-quality ingredients will 
go a long way toward making 
your cookies taste their best. I start getting equipped 
a few weeks before the cookie bakefest. 

Unsalted butter gives the best flavor and allows 
you to control exactly how much salt you're adding 
to the cookie dough. I stock up on butter when it's 
on sale and freeze it until I'm ready to use it. Never 
substitute margarine; the cookies will spread more 
during baking, and they won't taste good. 

All-purpose flour contains sufficient protein to 
give the dough its body and the cookie its bite. You'll 
find different flours across the country; here on the 
East Coast, I like King Arthur flour. 



Large eggs will give you more consistent results 
because they're the standard used in recipes (unless 
another size is specified). 

Fresh flavorings mean tastier cookies. Start with 
new containers of spices, coffee, and extracts — 
you'll go through them quickly at this time of year. 

PLAN AHEAD TO LIGHTEN THE WORKLOAD 

I spread out the preparation over several weeks 
to make holiday baking easier. Here are a few 
strategies. 

Shape and freeze some of the doughs. You can 
do this up to a month in advance for the Ginger 
Crackles, the Coffee Thins, and the Chocolate 
Cut-Outs. 

Bake and freeze the cook- 
ies. You can bake, decorate, 
and freeze cut-out cookies as 
long as you're not using gold 
or silver decorations, which 
will lose their shine in the 
freezer. 

Bake ahead and store in 
airtight containers. Assume 
that your recipients will keep 
the cookies around for a few days, so if you bake 
ahead, do it no more than a week in advance. 

Leave a few cookies for the last day or two. 
Some softer cookies, like the Cream Cheese Swirls, 
are delicate, and they easily pick up other flavors. 
Bake these just a day or two ahead and layer them in 
an airtight container between sheets of waxed paper. 
Dab them with jam at the last minute. 

PACK COOKIES FOR GIFT-GIVING 

Early in the season, compile a list of friends and 
relatives who will receive the cookies. If you're mak- 



Most of these cookie 
doughs freeze well, 
so you can do some 
of the work ahead. 



Keys to cookie-baking success 



♦ Weigh flour, cocoa, and 
confectioners' and brown 
sugars. You'll get more accu- 
rate results. If you do meas- 
ure by volume, fluff the dry 
ingredients before you spoon 
them (rather than pour 
them) into the measuring 
cup. Level off flour, cocoa, 
and confectioners' sugar; 
pack brown sugar firmly. 

♦ Blend ingredients when 
they're at room tempera- 



ture. Butter will be easier to 
cream, and all ingredients 
will be easier to incorporate. 
♦ Mix the dough just until 
well blended. This is how 
you'll get tender cookies. 
The gluten in all-purpose 
flour gives body to the 
dough, which is a must for 
cookies to have "bite," but 
overmixing will make them 
hard and tough. I like to use 
an electric mixer because it's 



faster, but mixing by hand 
works well, too. 

♦ Line baking sheets 
with kitchen parchment. 

Parchment eliminates the 
need for greasing and 
makes cleanup easier. It's 
inexpensive, too. If you 
don't want to use parch- 
ment, grease your baking 
sheets lightly. 

♦ Rotate the baking sheets. 

Most ovens have hot spots. 




To ensure evenly baked and 
evenly browned batches, 
rotate the sheets from side to 
side and from rack to rack 
during baking. 
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Bake ahead for gift-giving. Baked cookies stay fresh for up to a 
week if you store them in airtight containers. 



ing all six in this selection, plan to give about 
18 cookies (three of each type) to each person. It's a 
good idea to make extra to have on hand for drop-in 
guests and hostess gifts. I like giving cookies in dec- 
orated tins, or in plastic, cellophane, or cardboard 
boxes. I add a tag with a personal greeting and list 
the cookies that I've packed inside. 

Note — For all recipes, ingredient amounts are given by 
weight and by volume; use either measurement. 

Ginger Crackles 

To freeze these ahead, put the sugared dough balls on a 
tray in the freezer until they're rock-hard and then stash 
them in zip-top bags. When it's time to bake, arrange 
them on cookie sheets and let them thaw while the 
oven heats up. Yields about 3 dozen cookies. 

70 oz. (2'A cups) all-purpose flour 

2 tsp. ground ginger 

1 tsp. baking soda 

3 A tsp. ground cinnamon 

V2 tsp. ground cloves 

'A tsp. salt 

4oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 
V4 cup shortening 
7 V3 cups sugar 
7 large egg 
V4 cup molasses 

Heat the oven to 350°F. In a large bowl, combine the 
flour, ginger, baking soda, cinnamon, cloves, and salt. 
In another large bowl, beat the butter, shortening, 
and 1 cup of the sugar with a mixer or a wooden spoon 



until well combined. Add the egg and molasses to 
the butter mixture; beat well. Add the dry ingredients 
and mix until well blended, scraping down the bowl 
often (if you're using an electric mixer, set it on low 
speed). Shape the dough into 1-inch balls. Roll each 
ball in the remaining sugar. Put the balls 2 inches apart 
(they need room to spread) on a parchment-lined 
baking sheet. Bake until the cookies are lightly browned 
around the edges and puffed, about 1 3 min. Let the 
cookies sit for 5 min. and then transfer them to a rack 
to cool completely. 

Coffee Thins 

This dough freezes well, too, ifyousealthe log in plastic 
wrap. The night before you're ready to bake, transfer 
the dough to the refrigerator to defrost. Yields about 
28 cookies. 

5V2 oz. (1 'A cups) all-purpose flour 
Pinch ground cinnamon 
Pinch salt 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 
2V2 oz. (V3 cup firmly packed) dark brown sugar 

7 tsp. instant coffee or espresso powder, dissolved in 2 tsp. 
coffee-flavored liqueur or water 

Combine the flour, cinnamon, and salt. In a large bowl, 
beat the butter and brown sugar with a wooden spoon 
or a mixer until well blended; stir in the dissolved coffee. 
Add the flour mixture; mix until the dough is blended 
and begins to clump together (if you're using an electric 
mixer, set it on low speed). Pile the dough onto a large 
piece of plastic wrap. Using the wrap as a guide, shape 
the dough into a squared-off log 7 inches long. Chill 
until quite firm, at least 6 hours and up to 3 days. 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Cut the dough in '/4-inch 
slices; set them 1 inch apart on parchment-lined baking 
sheets. Bake until the tops look dry and the edges are 
slightly browned, about 1 2 min. Transfer to a rack to 
cool completely. 

Cream Cheese Swirls 

Piping is easier if the butter and cream cheese are at 
room temperature and if you work with small amounts 
of dough in the piping bag. Yields about 4 dozen cookies. 

8 oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 
8 oz. cream cheese, at room temperature 

7 cup sugar 

7 tsp. vanilla extract 

70 oz. (2V4 cups) all-purpose flour 

Apricot or raspberry preserves 

Heat the oven to 350°F. With a wooden spoon or a 
mixer, beat the butter, cream cheese, and sugar until 
very smooth, scraping down the sides of the bowl often 
(if you're using an electric mixer, set it on medium 
speed). Stir in the vanilla. Add the flour; mix until just 
combined. Fit a pastry bag with a wide star tip and fill 
the bag with the dough. On parchment-lined cookie 
sheets, pipe the dough in 1 '/2-inch "S" shapes about 
1 V2 inches apart. Press your thumb into each end of the 
"S", leaving a small indentation. Bake until light brown 
around the edges, 1 7 to 19 min. Transfer the cookies 
to a rack to cool completely. Fill each indentation with 
about Vs tsp. of preserves. 
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Get a head start on holiday cookie ^baking 

ONE MONTH AHEAD THREE DAYS AHEAD ^ 



Assemble and freeze these 
doughs: 

♦ Ginger Crackles 

♦ Coffee Thins 

♦ Chocolate Cut-Outs 

ONE WEEK TO 

THREE DAYS AHEAD 

Bake and store in airtight 
containers: 

♦ Lemon Snow Drops 

♦ Hazelnut Toffee Squares Swirls 



Bake and store in airtight 
containers: 

♦ Ginger Crackles 

♦ Coffee Thins 

♦ Chocolate Cut-Outs 

TWO DAYS AHEAD 

Bake Cream Cheese Swirls; 
store separately 

ONE DAY AHEAD 

Decorate Cream Cheese 




Freeze ahead to spread out the work. These dough balls 
will need just a 15-minute thaw before baking. 



Hazelnut Toffee Squares 

You can make a lot of these in one batch. Be sure to let 
the chocolate set before you cut the cookies. Yields 
about 6 dozen squares. 

8oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 
8oz.(1 cup firmly packed) dark brown sugar 
1 large egg yolk 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 
'A tsp. salt 

9 oz. (2 cups) all-purpose flour 

1 oz. bittersweet chocolate, chopped 
'4 cup milk 

V/2 oz. (1 cup) chopped hazelnuts, toasted 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Lightly grease a 1 3x9-inch bak- 
ing pan. With a wooden spoon or a mixer, cream the 
butter and brown sugar until smooth and no lumps re- 
main. Add the egg yolk, vanilla, and salt; beat until well 
blended. Add the flour; mix until dough begins to come 
together (if you're using an electric mixer, set it on low 
speed). Pat the dough into the pan. Bake until dough 
begins to pull away from the sides of the pan and keeps 
a slight indentation when pressed lightly, 26 to 28 min. 
Meanwhile, melt the chocolate and the milk in a double 
boiler, stirring as little as possible to prevent separating. 
Pour the warm ganache over the warm baked cookie 
crust and spread it evenly. Sprinkle with the nuts and let 
cool completely until chocolate has set, about 4 hours. 
Cut into 1 V2-inch squares. 

Lemon Snow Drops 

These stay fresh for up to a week; reroll them in confec- 
tioners' sugar before serving. Yields about 3 dozen cookies. 

FOR THE DOUGH: 

8 oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 
2V2 oz. ( 2 /i cup) confectioners' sugar 
2V2 tsp. grated lemon zest 

2 tsp. lemon juice 
Pinch salt 

1 1 3 A oz. (2 2 /i cups) all-purpose flour 

FOR ROLLING: 

1 cup confectioners' sugar 

Heat the oven to 325°F. Beat the butter and sugar 
together with a wooden spoon or a mixer until creamy. 



Add the lemon zest, lemon juice, and salt; mix until 
combined. Add the flour; mix until just blended. Shape 
the dough into 1 -inch balls and set them 1 inch apart 
on ungreased or parchment-lined baking sheets. Bake 
until the cookies are light golden and give slightly when 
pressed, 1 8 to 20 min. Let the cookies cool slightly on 
the baking sheet; while still warm, roll them in confec- 
tioners' sugar. Transfer to a rack to cool completely. 

Chocolate Cut-Outs 

Use nonalkalized (natural) 
cocoa, such as Hershey's or 
Nestle, rather than Dutch- 
processed for more straight- 
ahead chocolate flavor. Yields 
about 4 dozen 2V2-inch cookies. 

10 oz. (2V4 cups) all-purpose flour 
1 V2 oz. (V2 cup) nonalkalized 

cocoa 
Pinch salt 

8oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter, 

at room temperature 
3 A cup sugar 
1 V2 tsp. vanilla extract 

Combine the flour, cocoa, and 
salt. In a large bowl, beat the 
butter, sugar, and vanilla until 
well blended. Add the flour mixture; beat until well 
blended (if you're using an electric mixer, set it on low 
speed). Divide the dough and shape it into two flat disks; 
wrap one in plastic while you work with the other. Heat 
the oven to 350°F. On a lightly floured surface, roll one 
disk 3 /8 inch thick. Cut out shapes and set them 1 inch 
apart on parchment-lined baking sheets. Repeat with the 
other disk. Combine the scraps, chill them if they feel 
warm, and reroll. Bake the cookies until the tops look dry 
and you see flaky layers when you break a cookie in half. 
Transfer to a rack to cool completely. Decorate the 
cooled cookies. 

Abby Dodge is a pastry chef, cookbook author, recipe 
developer, and Fine Cooking's recipe tester. She lives 
in Southport, Connecticut, where these days you just 
might catch her baking holiday cookies. ♦ 




Chocolate Cut-Outs 
are a perfect "canvas" 
for decorating. Pipe 
on royal icing, or even 
use edible gold leaf, 
applied with a small 
paint brush. 
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Basics 



Roasting a perfect turkey 



Even the most confident cook can be 
intimidated by the task of roasting the 
holiday turkey. After all, it's hard to get 
much practice when you only do turkey 
once a year. But in reality, creating a 
picture-perfect roast turkey — with crisp 
skin, moist breast meat, done dark meat, 
and a panful of good drippings for 
gravy — is a straightforward affair. 

Fresh turkeys are usually superior to 



frozen, especially the 
frozen ones labeled 
"self-basting" (mean- 
ing that they've been injected with fat 
and water) . If you do buy a frozen one, 
allow several days to let it thaw in the re- 
frigerator. 

For birds under 16 pounds, figure at 
least 1 pound of turkey per person. For 
larger birds, figure a bit less since there 




Roasting a great 
turkey can be a 
pleasure, not a worry. 



will be more meat in proportion to bone. 

If you can't find a good turkey locally, 
here are some good mail-order sources. 
Be sure to order in plenty of time. 

♦ d'Artagnan (800/327-8246) 

♦ Murray's (800/741-3871) 

♦ Citarella (800/588-0383) 



What should I do to it, before and during cooking? Is it done? 



The best pan for cooking a turkey 
is a heavy-duty roasting pan with 
about 2-inch sides. High sides pre- 
vent the lower part of the bird from 
browning and can make basting 
difficult. Heavy-gauge metal helps 
keep the drippings from burning. 

Prepare the bird by cleaning, 
tying, and seasoning. Remove the 
giblets from the body and neck 
cavities and rinse and dry the tur- 
key. If you're handling a really large 
bird, you may just want to wipe it 
down with moist towels rather 
than wrestle with it in the sink. 
Once dried, sprinkle the insides 
with a little salt and stuff the bird if 
that's your plan (see "How to Make 



Tuck the wing tips to secure the 
neck flaps. 

Moist, Delicious Stuffing," p. 39). 

Before setting the bird in the 
pan, fold the wings back to secure 
the neck flap (use a skewer or a 
toothpick if the flap isn't long 
enough). Then use kitchen string 



to loosely tie the drumsticks. Tying 
them too tightly can prevent the 
thighs from cooking evenly. Some 
turkeys come with a metal clasp 
or a slit in the tail skin to allow you 
to simply tuck the legs together 
before roasting. 

Get a beautifully brown and 
crisp skin by rubbing softened 
butter all over the surface of the 
turkey. Baste the bird every 30 to 
45 minutes with the pan juices. A 
wide spoon works even better than 
a turkey baster, especially at the 
start when there's little juice. If the 
turkey doesn't yield much juice 
even after an hour, baste it with a 
bit more melted butter or oi 



The only reliable test for doneness 
is to check the internal tempera- 
ture. Wiggling the leg to see if it's 
loose will give you an indication 
that the turkey is ready, but unfor- 
tunately, by the time the leg is truly 
loose, the turkey is sadly over- 
cooked. Insert a thermometer into 
the thickest part of the thigh, with- 
out touching the bone. It should 
read 1 75° to 1 80°F, and the juices 
should run clear. The breast meat 
will always cook more quickly. If 
the turkey is stuffed, don't forget to 



Cooking time and temperature 




Position the rack in the lowest part of the 
oven and heat the oven. While some cooks 
like to blast the turkey with high heat (425°F) 
for 30 minutes and then reduce the tempera- 
ture, I prefer the simple, carefree method of 
an even 325°F from start to finish. The high- 
heat method may shave 30 to 90 minutes off 
the cooking time, but it's one more thing for 
me to remember on a very busy kitchen day. 

Start with the legs pointing toward the 
back of the oven, since it's the hottest. If your 
turkey is large, the hot air may have trouble 
circulating and may create hot spots. If one 



part of the bird is browning too quickly, ro- 
tate the pan during roasting. Tent the bird 
with foil about two-thirds of the way through 
cooking to prevent it from overbrowning. 



COOKING TIMES FOR A STUFFED TURKEY 



8 to 1 2 pounds 


3 to 4 hours 


1 2 to 1 6 pounds 


4 to 4l£ hours 


1 6 to 20 pounds 


4Vi to 5 hours 


20 to 26 pounds 


5 to 6 hours 


* subtract 20 to 40 minutes for an unstuffed bird 



Use the chart as guide and a 
thermometer to be sure. 

check the stuffing's temperature as 
well: it must be at least 1 60°F. If the 
turkey is done before the stuffing, 
take the turkey from the oven and 
scoop the stuffing into a casserole 
to finish cooking on its own. Let the 
turkey rest for 20 to 30 minutes 
before carving. (See "Carving a 
Turkey," Fine Cooking#1&, p. 1 8.) 

Molly Stevens roasts her holi- 
day turkeys in Vermont. ♦ 
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New ideas... 
tested methods. . . 
great advice! 

Now you can cook with confidence. 
All the great cooking you ever 
wanted to do is yours in Fine 
Cooking magazine, the food and 
cooking authority for people who 
love to cook. 

• Discover new foods, ingredients, 
recipes and processes f rom every 
region of the country. 

• Prepare memorable menus from 
sensational soups to delicious 
desserts. 

• Get practical advice, inspirational 
ideas and time-saving tips. 

• Use simple, step-by-step methods 
to bake, fry, steam, smoke and 
even brew. 

• Plus. . .full-color photos and 
illustrations show you exactly how 
it's done. 

To order, use the coupon 
below or call toll free, 
1-800-888-8286 and ask 
for operator W513. 



Risk-Free Offer 

1 year (6 issues) only $30 (Outside the U.S. $37, 

GST included). 

If at any time you aren't satisfied with 
Fine Cooking, we'll gladly refund your 
money in full. 102355 



□ My payment is enclosed. 

□ MC nViSA CIAmEx □ Discover 

□ Please bill me. 



Send to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 South Main Street, 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 
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Q Please do not make 
my name available to 
other companies. 



A is for ANOLON... 

The fjrs^ word in 
gourmet cookware* 

Why? Even your handpickcd 
heirloom tomatoes slide out 
of the pan intact thanks to our 
superior nonstick finish. 

Amazing! 




|p i o f i s i i o n « L 

Exclusive combination of hard-anodized and 
DuPont's best nonstick, o> / fa&ity > M/b6- creates 
the world's most durable nonstick cookware. 




For more information call 1-800-388-38/2 or visit our worldwide website at http://www.meyer.com 



J0 THE CHEF'S 

SuauX 




GRAVY MASTER PERFECT 
TURKEY GRAVY 

Remove cooked turkey to 
heated platter. remove 
all but 8 tablespoons pan 
fat from roasting pan. 
Blend in 8 tablespoons 
flour and stir until 
mixture bubbles. add 
4 cups water or broth 

MINUTES 
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Cloves Add Spicy Warmth 
to Holiday Fare 



Cloves say "winter holi- 
days" more than any 
other spice. Think of fragrant 
baked ham studded with 
whole cloves. Of the inviting 
scent of mulled wine simmer- 
ing on the stove and poman- 
der balls hung on the Christ- 
mas tree with red velvet 
ribbon. Of clove-accented 
gingerbread, fruitcake, and 
mincemeat and pumpkin pies. 

But cloves aren't just for 
the holidays. Year-round, you 
can find aromatic cloves in 
pickling spices, in Chinese 
five-spice powder, and in 
Indian curries and chutneys. 
A hint of their fruity, pun- 
gent, tingly warm flavor adds 



an intriguing accent to beef 
and lamb stews, to chile 
sauce, and even to ketchup. 

PLUMP CLOVES 
INDICATE QUALITY 

Cloves are the unopened 
flower buds of the tropical 
clove evergreen. Thebuds are 
picked by hand just as they 
turn pink; they're then dried 
to a brownish black. 

A clove tree is like those of 
us who live in Cape Cod — it 
must see the sea and the bay 
to grow and blossom properly. 
Most of the world's cloves 
come from the Spice Islands of 
Indonesia, where clove trees 
flourish on thousands of acres 



in a tropical, maritime climate. 
High-quality cloves are also 
harvested in Brazil, Madagas- 
car, and Tanzania. The best 
cloves are reddish brown, 
smooth, and plump, with 
lighter colored heads and a 
powerful aroma. 

Whole cloves last longer 
than ground. Ground cloves 
will quickly lose their essential 
oil and fragrance; it's better to 
buy whole cloves and grind 
them as needed. Like most 
spices, cloves should be kept 
in an airtight container in a 
cool, dark place. Never store 
ground cloves in plastic jars; 
the released oils can dissolve 
some plastics. 




Strong In flavor 
and aroma, cloves 
are peppery and 
sweet. The name 
comes from clavus, 
the Latin word for nail. 



A little bit of cloves goes 
a long way. The strong flavor 
of cloves, if used with a heavy 
hand, can overpower a dish, 
making it bitter. Most recipes 
call for just a pinch of ground 
cloves or only one or two 
whole cloves. If you're using 
good-quality, highly aromatic 
cloves, use a little less than 
what the recipe calls for. 

Marie and Eleanora Irving are 
co-owners of Atlantic Spice 
Company in North Truro, 
Massachusetts. ♦ 



EXPERIMENT WITH 
CLOVES 

♦ Poke a clove into a whole 
onion (to make it easier to 
retrieve later) and add to 
chicken stock, or add a clove 
to a bouquet garnii or a more 
complex-flavored stock. 

♦ Add a pinch of ground 
cloves to a pot of chili for an 
authentic Mexican flavor that 
adds a subtle kind of heat. 

♦ Spice up glazed carrots 
with a tiny pinch of ground 
cloves. 

♦ Give your favorite coffee 
cake a slightly spicier style by 
sprinkling a pinch of ground 
cloves in the batter. 

♦ Add a whole clove to pear 
poaching liquid; the spice, 
with its hint of vanilla, has an 
affinity to pears as well as to 
apples, peaches, and plums. 

♦ Store a few cloves in sugar 
to give the sugar a warm, 
spicy flavor. Use the sugar 
over baked apples or with 
fresh strawberries. 

♦ Enjoy the fragrance of 
cloves around the house. Add 
a few cloves to potpourri or 
make a pomander ball by 
poking an orange with whole 
cloves in a pretty pattern. 
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Create With Chocolate! 



Computer-Controlled Tempering System by Chandre 

<SinsatiG)n 

Chocolate Maker 



by Chandre 




NOW, there's an EASY, EFFICIENT, 
COST EFFECTIVE, and FUN way to 
WORK and PLAY with CHOCOLATE! 

The patented Sinsation Chocolate Maker takes the 
complex art of tempering real chocolate and reduces this 
process to a few keystrokes. The Sinsation melts, tempers 
and holds your chocolate in temper for all your needs, 
maintaining consistent professional results. 

Whether your interest lies in serving one-of-a-kind 
desserts at your next dinner party or family affair, or 
in creating for a discerning clientele — restaurants, 
culinary schools, gourmet anaspecialty shops of all kinds, 
the Sinsation is an easy, efficient, flexible, and cost 
effective means for working and playing with chocolate. 

TRY IT! 30-Day No Risk Trial 

$329. plus S&H includes FREE Starter Kit! 

Shipping & Handlint;;ind sales rax will be added to your order according inapplicable shipping wne. i 
Please mention thlSiia when plating your order, Cttimiiv.rd Sinvrion are trademarks iif Chandre LLC. i 
On line? Visit us at: http;//www. iic.com/chandre 
For More Information or To Order Your Sinsation 

Call:l-800-3-CHOCLA 



-Ask about our Sinsation Video- 




The perfect evening starts with the perfect 
meal — Viande Superieur gourmet pork 
products. Protein rich, lower in calories and 
fat and up to 70% leaner than traditional 
pork products, Viande Superieur is the 
healthy way to celebrate any occasion. 



1-800-968-7675 • www.Primepork.com 

Visa • MasterCard 



s " 



Great News! 



fine 

Cooking 

is now online. 

Come visit our 
website. 



www.taunton.com 



ChefsChoice 

Electric Food Slicer 




Elegant, Easy Entertaining! 

Professional-quality food slicing at home. Perfect for the creative gourmet! 
Versatile stainless blade slices meat, cheese, bread, vegetables and fruit quickly 
and easily. Precise thickness control, rugged metal construction, powerful motor. 

For stores near you, call: 

(800)342-3255 



EdgeCraft 

World Leader in Cutting Edge Technology 



©EdgeCraft Corporation 1995, 825 Southwood Road, Avondale, PA 19311 (610)268-0500 
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Food Science 



Baking Better Cookies 
Through Chemistry 

C 



'ookies are a microcosm 
»of baking, in which the 
chemistry of each ingredient 
has a huge effect on the fin- 
ished cookie. You make many 
decisions when deciding on a 
cookie recipe: which kind of 
flour, which fat, which sweet- 
ener, which leavener, whether 
to add liquid. Your choices de- 
termine if the cookie will be 
flat and crisp or soft and puffy, 
pale gold or deep brown. 

FLOUR AFFECTS COLOR, 
TEXTURE, AND SPREAD 

Higher protein flours, such as 
bread or unbleached flour, can 
create more of the strong elas- 
tic gluten that makes cookies 
chewy. If cookies are too 
crumbly, use bread flour and 
sprinkle it with a little water 
(to form gluten) before com- 
bining the flour with other in- 
gredients. Cake flour and 
bleached all-purpose flour 
have lower protein levels. If 
you prefer a tender cookie, 
rather than a chewy one, 
choose one of these flours and 
mix the fat, sugar, and flour 
before you add any liquid. 



V 



The amount of protein in 
flour affects browning. The 

more protein in the flour, the 
browner the cookies. Cookies 
made with unbleached all- 
purpose or bread flour will be 
browner than those made with 
bleached all-purpose or cake 
flour. Low-protein cake fl our is 
acidic, which reduces brown- 
ing even more. 

Higher protein flours ab- 
sorb more liquid, so cookies 




Unbleached all-purpose flour will 
make chewier, browner cookies 
than cake flour. 

will spread slightly less than 
those made from the same 
recipe with lower protein 
flours. If your recipe uses cake 



Change the chemistry, 
change the character 

The walnut-chocolate chip cookies on the left are puffy, soft, and pale 
gold. We used: 



INGREDIENT 



RESULT 



cake flour 


more steam and puff; less browning 


(low protein, acid) 




shortening 


less spread 


(high melting point) 




all brown sugar 


soft and moist; less spread when 


(hygroscopic, acid) 


used with egg 


egg 


moisture for puff; less spread with 




acidic ingredients 


For the thin, crisp cookies on the right, we used: 


INGREDIENT 


RESULT 


all-purpose flour 


browning 


(high protein) 




butter (protein) 


more spread; browning 


baking soda (alkali) 


browning 


corn syrup (glucose) 


browning; crisp 


white sugar (sucrose) 


crisp 


no egg 


no puff; more spread 




flour and an egg, however, 
you'll get less spread because 
the acidic fl our makes the egg 
set fast. 

Protein levels also affect a 
cookie's height. Lower protein 
flours don't absorb as much 
water as high-protein flours, 
so they make more steam, 
which puffs cookies more. 

SUGAR TYPE INFLUENCES 
BROWNING AND TEXTURE 

Corn syrup is mainly glucose 
— a sugar with a structure that 
makes it brown at a lower tem- 
perature than granulated sugar 
(sucrose) . Cookies made with 
corn syrup will be browner. 

Sweeteners can make a 
cookie crisp or soft. Cookies 
made with sugars that are 
high in sucrose (granulated 
sugar and maple syrup) or glu- 
cose (corn syrup) tend to stay 
crisp. Sweeteners high in fruc- 
tose, such as honey, act differ- 
ently. Fructose is hygroscopic 
(meaning it absorbs water 
from the air) , so cookies made 
with a lot of honey get soft 
upon standing. Brown sugar is 
also more hygroscopic than 
granulated sugar. 

Brown sugar is also slightly 
acidic, so it can help limit 
spread in cookies using an egg. 

BUTTER MAKES 
COOKIES SPREAD MORE 

Butter melts immediately in a 
hot oven, so cookies made 




Honey and brown sugar absorb 
water from the air so cookies made 
with these sweeteners get soft. 

FINE COOKING 



with butter will spread. Also, 
butter is only about 80% fat, 
with about 18% water, which 
contributes to spread. Short- 
ening, on the other hand, 
melts at a higher temperature, 
so cookies have more time 
toset in theovenandwillstay 
domed. 

The fat you use makes a 
small difference in how brown 
your cookies will be. Since 
protein promotes browning, 
cookies made with shortening 
(which has no protein) will be 
slightly less brown than those 
made with butter (which has 
a little protein). 

LEAVENINGS AFFECT 
COLOR MORE THAN RISE 

Your choice of baking powder 
or baking soda influences 



color but rarely leavening. 
Baking powder contains bak- 
ing soda and enough acid 
to neutralize the soda and 
doesn't influence the color of 
cookies. But baking soda by it- 
self is alkaline and is a major 
contributor to browning. 

In most recipes, 1 teaspoon 
of baking powder or l A tea- 
spoon of baking soda will 
leaven 1 cup of flour. When 
the leavening is much over 
this, the bubbles get big, rise 
to the surface, and pop, and 




Butter tastes great but helps 
cookies spread more. 



there goes your leavening. 
In most cookie recipes, the 
amount of soda is excessive 
for leavening and is used pri- 
marily for color. 

More liquid means more 
spread, unless you use an 
egg. Many cookie recipes 
have no liquid per se but de- 
pend on the water in the but- 
ter (about 18%) to make 
enough gluten to hold the 
cookies together. Other rec- 
ipes may use 1 or 2 table- 
spoons of liquid or an egg. The 
amount and type of liquid can 
influence the spread and puff 
of cookies. 

Usually the more liquid 
(if it isn't an egg), the more 
the spread. When an egg 
contributes the liquid, there's 
little tendency to spread. This 




Large amounts 
of baking soda 
make cookies 
brown. 



is particularly true if there's an 
acidic ingredient (such as 
brown sugar, cake flour, or 
chocolate) , which makes the 
egg set quickly to limit spread. 
A bit of extra liquid, or the 
liquid from an egg, turns to 
steam and can make cookies 
puf f more. 

Shirley O. Corriher, a contrib- 
uting editor for Fine Cooking, 
teaches cooking and food 
science across the country. 
She's the author of Cook Wise 
(William Morrow, 1997). ♦ 
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"Four Juicy Reasons to 
Give My Gourmet 
Filet Mignons 

Butch Long, Proprietor This Holiday Season." 

1. They'll Love the Taste! 

Family, friends, business associates — everyone o n your 
holiday gift list — will delight in the perfect tenderness 
and juicy first-bite-to-last flavor of Butch's gourmet Filet 
Mignons. 100% corn-fed Midwestern beef. Patiently aged. 
Flash-frozen at the peak of flavor. Delivered direct to the 
home or office. 

2. You'll Save $50.00! 

Special Holiday offer (item #7004): 8 (8 oz.) Filet Mignons for just $49.95 (plus $7.95 
shipping and handling per delivery address). That's HALF PRICE — a savings of 
$50.00 off the regular price of $99.95. 

3. They'll Get 8 FREE Beef Burgers! 

^> . Order by the deadline and your special gifts will include 
y *j8^' 8 (quarter-pound) Butch's Best Beef Burgers — FREE. 

4. Your Satisfaction is 100% Guaranteed! 







Butch Long's Steaks 
of Nebraska " 
P.O. Box 2166 

Omaha, Nebraska 68103-0166 



Order Toll-Free: 

1-800-579-0333 Dept. cltos 

Order by 12/22/97 to guarantee Christmas deliveiy. All major 
Credit Cards accepted. (Offer expires: 1/15/98) 
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I'll admit that I was leery the 
first time a restaurant served 
me olive oil in place of butter. 

There we were, sur- 
rounded by candlelight, white 
linen, and fresh flowers. Our 
black-suited waiter bustled up 
with a basket piled with crusty 
bread, and then — what was 
he doing? He filled a small 
bowl with golden-green oil 
and set it, with a flourish, right 
in the middle of the table. 
We stared. 

"For your bread," he said, 
and departed. 

Well, why not? We dipped 
a bit of the rosemary-scented 
bread into the olive oil, cau- 
tiously tasted, and my, oh my. 
This was wonderful. 

That evening I joined the 
olive oil revolution that's 
sweeping the country as 
people discover how healthy, 
delicious, and versatile olive 
oil can be. Across the States, 
savvy cooks are exploring 
Mediterranean cuisines, 
which are based on olive oil. 



Indulging a Passion 
for Olive Oil 



And now, for those who 
love the velvet texture and in- 
finite flavors of olive oil and 
are curious to learn more, as 
well as for those who are just 
discovering its unique appeal, 
there's a new and excellent re- 
source. San Francisco writer 
Peggy Knickerbocker's latest 
cookbook, Olive Oil: From Tree 
to Table, not only offers recipes 



for such mouthwatering dishes 
as Spaghetti with Lemony 
Seared Scallops, Artichokes 
Angelo, and Pork, Clam & 
Chorizo Stew, but also answers 
questions like what is extra- 
virgin anyway, and how do you 
judge the quality of the artisan 
oils now crowding the market? 

Knickerbocker takes you 
quite literally from tree 




Olive Oil: From Tree to Table, by Peggy Knickerbocker. Chronicle Books, 
1 997. $ 1 9. 95, softcover; 1 68 pp. ISBN 0-8118-1350-9. 



Knickerbocker's book is for everyone 
who loves the velvet texture and 
infinite flavors of olive oil and is 
curious to learn more. 



through production to table, 
revealing the painstaking 
process and infinite pride 
which is the foundation of 
high-quality olive oils. You'll 
learn that each mature olive 
tree gives only three to four 
quarts of oil, that Spain pro- 
duces almost half of the 
world's olive oil (much of 
which is bottled in Italy and 
sold as Italian oil), and that 
California's production, while 
growing rapidly, accounts for 
a mere half percent of the to- 
tal. Knickerbocker also gives 
a fascinating account of the 
resurgence of California fam- 
ily growers who are revital- 
izing hundred-year-old 
orchards first planted by 
Mediterranean immigrants, 
and how they're using these 
fruits to create world-class 
olive oils for American cooks. 



Her discussion of olive 
oil grades is at once informa- 
tive and entertaining. It was 
nice to learn there's nothing 
wrong with bulk oils — they're 
blended for consistency — 
especially when used in cook- 
ing. And Knickerbocker is 
refreshingly blunt in her as- 
sessment of the new "lite" 
oils. They are, she says, "an 
attempt to get cooks to buy 
an inferior oil that is called lite 
simply because it is light in 
color and flavor, not in calo- 
ries or fat." 

Once you've read the sec- 
tions on olive oil grades, color, 
and taste, you'll feel confident 
choosing the right oils for 
you. Knickerbocker suggests 
using different oils to en- 
hance particular dishes: a 
full-bodied Greek oil to com- 
plement a tomato and feta 
salad, a mild Provengal oil for 
subtle background flavor, or a 
lively, peppery Tuscan oil to 
wake up a simple pasta. Most 
of the recipes list recom- 
mended oils. But as the au- 
thor points out, "There are no 
strict rules for which type of 
oil is best — it's all a matter of 
taste — your taste." 

Olive Oil gives tips on how 
to shop for fine oils (hint: 
don't go to the supermarket) 
and recommends several bulk 
brands widely available in the 
States — Bertolli, Colavita, 
and Sasso. To find which oils 
you enjoy most, you can even 
follow Knickerbocker's in- 
structions on how to have an 
olive oil tasting at home. 

But as fun and useful as 
this section of the book is, 
recipes form the heart of Olive 
Oil. Richly varied, they cover 
everything from classic start- 
ers like the garlic and an- 
chovy dip Bagna Cauda and 
Provencal Garlic Soup to 
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The Perfect Gourmet Gift! 
It's Uniquely Mississippi! 

0-ta.i.i.ic datj-ii.fi 

A NEW cookbook of exciting and 
unusual catfish recipes from this gourmet 
restaurant in the Mississippi Delta. 
Hard cover that opens flat $ 14.95 

Call to order or receive our brochure 

1-800-833-7731 

P.O. Box 540, Indianola, MS 3875 1 
FAX: 601-887-5547 



Protect Your Issues of 

Vine Cooking 

SLIPCASES FOR YOUR 

1 BACK ISSUES. Bound in 
B red leatherette and embossed 

' in gold, each case holds up to 

• I ten issues of Fine Cooking, 
I and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 
| for $24.95, 6 for $45.95). Add 
$1.50/case for p&h. Outside 
the continental U.S., 
including AK and HI, add 
$3.50 each (U.S. funds only). 
|< r ~ PA residents add 7% sales 

tax. Send your order and 
payment to the address below, or call toll free, 1-800-825- 
6690, and use your credit card (minimum $15). 

Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 





The French Culinary Institute 

invites you to take the "Predictive Index" 
a powerful diagnostic tool, to discover your food career 
profile and learn which of our programs is for you: 
culinary, pastry or bread baking. 

Turn your passion into your profession! 




The f\Jl French 
Culinary Institute 



for an appointment,call 2 12.219.8890 
or 888.FCI.CHEF (outside NYC) 
462 Broadway (at Grand Street) 
New York, NY 10013-2618 
http://www.frenchcul inary.com 



"Don't believe some people will never be cooks." 
All people are cooks if they will it. 

The Cambridge School of Culinary Arts 




2020 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02140 
(6 1 7) 354-2020 Facsimile (6 1 7) 576- 1 963 



Professional 




Training 

■ Small Classes 

■ Hands-on Curriculum 

• Accelerated A.O.S. Degree 

Scottsdale 
Culinary 
Institute 




CALL 
(602) 990-3773 
(800) 848-2433 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
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Caramelized Roasted Vegetables 



From Olive Oil: From Tree to Table, 

by Peggy Knickerbocker, Chronicle Books, 



This dish is a wonderful accompaniment to 
roasted chicken or any meat or fish, and it is a 
hearty vegetarian main course. You can inte- 
grate whatever is in season, whatever catches 
your eye at the market. My friend Susan An- 
drews introduced me to this method of separat- 
ing vegetables into two or three baking dishes 
so they are not crowded and have a chance to 
become crispy and brown. Serves six to eight. 

1 sweet potato, peeled and cut into '/i-inch-thick 
slices 

1 russet potato, unpeeled, cut into V2-inch-thick 
slices 

2 green zucchini, cut into 3 A-inch-thick slices 
2 yellow zucchini or summer squash, cut into 

3 A-inch- thick slices 
1 eggplant, cubed, salted, allowed to drain for 
30 minutes in a colander, and patted dry 

1 head garlic, unpeeled and broken into cloves 

2 yellow onions, cut into 8 wedges each 

1 fennel bulb, trimmed and sliced into wedges 

1 or more red bell peppers, seeded and cut 
lengthwise into Vz-inch-wide strips 

V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground pepper to taste 

2 fresh rosemary sprigs, or 1 tablespoon dried 
rosemary 




1997. 

Preheat an oven 
to 400 degrees F. 

Arrange all the 
vegetables in 
3 or more pans, 
drizzle with the 
olive oil, and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Using your 
hands, toss the vegetables so that all of them 
are evenly coated. Break up 1 of the rosemary 
sprigs and distribute it over the vegetables, or 
sprinkle the dried rosemary over them. 

Roast until the vegetables are brown and ten- 
der, depending upon the baking vessel used, 
and the size and variety of the vegetables. If 
you use a glazed terracotta baking dish, the 
vegetables will take about 1 Va hours to cook. 
In a glass dish they will take a little over an 
hour, and in a cast-iron skillet the roasting time 
will be only about 50 minutes. You can also use 
roasting pans or baking sheets. 

Remove pans from oven and transfer vege- 
tables to a large platter. Serve immediately 
with a sprig of rosemary on top. 




desserts and sweets, such as 
Orange Ginger Cake and 
Dried Fig Breakfast Bread. 
The emphasis is on the vi- 
brant flavors of the Mediter- 
ranean: Kalamata Olives with 
Orange Rind; Arugula & 
Spinach with Fried Pro- 
sciutto, Pine Nuts & Dried 
Figs; and Baked Tuscan 
White Beans. There's a 
splash of America's newly ad- 
venturous tastes, too, in 
dishes like California Crab 
Cakes on a Bed of Citrus; 
Wild Mushroom Polenta with 
Escarole Salad (inspired by 
Bostonchef Joe Simone), and 
Grilled Radicchio & Belgian 
Endive brushed with rose- 
mary sprigs dipped in olive oil. 

A few culinary-minded 
friends helped me try some of 
Knickerbocker's recipes, and 
we found them to be straight- 
forward and easy to follow. 
The only difficulty we en- 
countered was that a few 
ingredients aren't easily avail- 
able — water buffalo boccon- 
cini, for example, or fresh 
mullet roe. The dishes we 
tried (Tenderloin of Pork with 
Blood Oranges & Dark Rum, 
Tatooed Potatoes with Rose- 
mary, Caramelized Roasted 
Vegetables, Spinach with 
Pine Nuts & Raisins, and 
crispy- crunchy sweet Polenta 
Coins) were all deliciously 
successful. 



Like all good recipes, these 
inspired a heated discussion 
on how they could be adapted 
for individual tastes. "More 
garlic in the marinade." "No, 
no, just a touch of cinnamon 
or allspice." "Is there ginger in 
the cookies?" Cooking from 
Olive Oil offers a great way to 
explore the versatility of olive 
oil and enjoy the company of 



friends at the same time. 

You could give Olive Oil to 
any of your friends who like to 
cook, and you'd know they'd 
be thrilled. In fact, a copy of 
this book, together perhaps 
with a bottle of rich, smooth 
Castello di Ama from Tuscany 
or of Ligurian Raineri with its 
delicate, buttery taste, would 
be an ideal holiday gift. The 



book itself is lovely; Laurie 
Smith's elegantly simple pho- 
tos grace many of its pages, 
and anyone who appreciates 
the nuances of fine cooking 
will treasure this thoroughly 
pleasing book. 

Kay Fahey writes for a living 
and cooks for pleasure. She 
lives in Reno, Nevada. ♦ 
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from Samarkand to New 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Alford's Flatbreads & 


— Catherine Brandel, 


York. She must have really 


Cookbook." 


Flavors: A Baker's Atlas, 


What cookbook 


chef/instructor, Culinary 


poured her heart into this 


— Nach Waxman, owner, 


and definitely Sheila 


Institute of America at 


incredible book." 


Kitchen Arts & Letters 


Lukins's USA Cookbook." 


would you most like 


Creystone, St. Helena, 


— Maggie Qlezer, baking 


bookstore, New York City 


— David Page, chef/owner, 


to receive this year 


California 


consultant, Atlanta 




Drovers Tap Room and 


as a holiday gift? 








Home, New York City 
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FINE COOKING 



Gifts For The Holidays 



Delight the food and cooking 
enthusiasts on your holiday list 

Fine Cooking makes shopping easy and fun 
with this exciting selection of gift ideas. 




INC 



Worldwide Holidays Afloat 

Since 1979 



UNIQUE HOLIDAYS ON SELECT PRIVATE 

Yachts worldwide. Luxury Canal Barges 
and fleets of self-drive boats on the Canals 
of Europe. Call 800-992-0291. 
Fax 201-236-1214 




World's #1 Rated 

Smoked Atlantic Salmon 




$35.95 



THE FINEST DRY-CURED OAK-SMOKED, 
ATLANTIC SALMON delivered to your door 
(2nd day air) in an insulated box with ice 
packs. Perona Farms Food Specialties, 
Andover, NJ 07821. 800-750-6190 
www.peronafarms.com. Makes a great gift! 



MORE than CHILES 

104 page catalog includes: Kitchen and 
Tabletop Accessories; Chile Motif Gift Items; 
Salsas and over 200 HOT Sauces; Oils, 
Rubs, Teas and Vinegars; Aprons, Bottles, 
Bowls, Cookbooks, Posters, Mortars, 
Grinders and Mills; Over 300 Spices and 
Blends - Saffron, Ginseng, 
Lemon Pepper, Mexican 
Vanilla and Epazote. A 
Family Business since 1 870. 
1-800-533-1870 




Minute Marinizer 




MARINATE & TENDERIZE IN 3 MINUTES. 

Meats, fruits, and vegetables. All natural 
revolutionary process. 32 page recipe book, 
$79.95 + $8.95 S&H. To order: 
www.marinizer.com, 818-700-7164 or 
write Marinizer, 20755 Marilla St., 
Chatsworth, CA 91311. MC, Visa, AMEX 
accepted. 




BEER ACROSS AMERICA - The Original 
Microbrewery Beer of the Month Club, a 
unique gift for the beer enthusiast. Each 
month members receive 2 six-packs, one 
from each of 2 different microbreweries. 
Memberships from 2-12 months. To order: 
■fc. 1-800-854-BEER(2337) 

Ajw^Ell or at http://www.beeramerica.com 

Void where prohibited by law. 
*\IC^ You must be 21 years or older to place order. 




CITTERIO AND LAZZARONI, a family 
business with more than a hundred year 
history, produces the finest quality Italian 
gourmet products found in the U.S. today. 
Prices from $1 9.95. For a free catalog or to 
order call 1 -800-435-8888. 

% @ 
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Gifts For The Holidays 



THE HERB & BEAKER SPICE MEDLEY - 

1 5-2 oz. glass tubes with cork tops, filled 
with black peppercorns, mustard seed, 
herbes de Provence, whole nutmeg, 
crushed red chilies, coriander, celery seed, 
Italian seasoning, basil, cloves, fennel, 
cumin, whole caraway, rosemary, thyme. 
7'A"x5"x6". Labels included. Christmas 
orders guaranteed for Dec. 20 delivery. 
Special offer $39.99. 81 6-453-7370. 



U.S.A. 



•4- 



The Venison .Connection 



COOK HEALTHY WITH VENISON & CAME 
meat gift package. Included are recipes, 
meat preparation hints, and an assortment 
of popular cuts. All meat is farm raised to 
insure great flavor and tenderness. Mount 
Royal USA, The Venison & Game Meats 
Connection. Call 1-800-730-3337 for 
special pricing for Fine Cooking readers. 



fresh Florida Seafood 





ENJOY A RARE TREAT. Sample Cevalia 
Kaffe and receive a free mug. Sample 5 
distinctive blends of some of Europe's finest 
coffee for just $1.00 plus s&h and we'll 
treat you to a FREE gold-embossed, 
handcrafted mug. No further purchase 
required. Quantities are limited. Call 1 -800- 
CEVALIA (1 -800-438-2542) today. 



For 50 Years FAMOUS MAYTAG BLUE 
CHEESE has been a cheese lover's delight. 
Today, each wheel is still made by hand 
and cave aged to perfection. Maytag Blue 
is recognized among the world's finest 
cheeses. And with the same dedication to 
quality, we offer a variety of other fine 
cheeses. A great holiday gift! To order or for 
a Free Catalog: 1-800-247-2458 



DIVINE DELIGHTS®: America's premier 
petits fours bakery. Our complimentary 
color catalog features palate pampering 
confections, prize-winning chocolates, 
scrumptious gift baskets, handpainted 
china and tea time treats. Divine Delights, 
24 Digital Dr. #10, Novato, CA 94949. 
1-800-4-HEAVEN 




LOBSTERS, STONE CRAB CLAWS, golden 
crab, shrimp. Overnight shipping. All major 
credit cards. Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
888-217-8661. Fax: (954) 435-4617. 

Seafood zaith StyCe. 




Kaiser I sake ware for 
Sweet Success 



For availability call: 
800-966-3009 




PHESTIVE GIFTS FOR YOUR PHAMILY 
AND PHRIENDS! Phamous Phloyd's is the 
phirst name in phestive gifts for any 
occasion! We personalize for you, we ship 
for you - we're so ephicient! Just call 
Phamous Phloyd with your gift list and your 
shopping will be phinished! Call 
1-800-497-3281 for Phloyd's Gift Phlyer 
and you can be phamous too! 



KITCHEN ASSISTANT" 

by brother 




FOR THE COOK WHO HAS EVERYTHING 

Nowyou can store, collect and organize all 
of your recipes in a single location. The 
Kitchen Assistant allows you to input your 
own recipes or build a library of quality 
cookbooks with optional Cookbook 
Memory Cards. The built-in printer allows 
you to share recipes with friends and will 
even print a shopping list. 1-888-773-9585 
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FINE COOKING 



Gifts For The Holidays 




SAVE MONEY WITH AFFORDABLE 
COMMERCIAL VACUUM PACKAGING 

The VacMaster SVP-5 extends shelf life, 
prevents freezer burn, and lowers food 
costs by allowing volume purchasing. 
Heavy Duty Freezer bags are boilable and 
microwavable. USDA and ETL approved. 
Only $499. Call 1 -800-821-7849 ext 1 4 or 
Fax 816-472-0828. MC/VISA accepted. 




HOLLAND 

TEA MERCHANTS 

FINE TEA MAKES A UNIQUE GIFT. We offer 
tea lovers choice, rare teas and high quality 
tea accessories. With more than 1 50 
varieties to choose from, Todd & Holland 
has classic black teas, semi-blacks, greens 
and whites. Many single-estate teas and 
special blends. Call 1-800-747-8327 for a 
FREE 36 page catalog or visit us on the web 
at www.Todd-Holland.com 



HANSEN CAVIAR offers a line of select 
caviar and smoked salmon for direct 
shipment to meet your gift requirements. A 
personal note may be added at no charge. 
We guarantee safe delivery. Contact 
Hansen Caviar Company, 93D South 
Railroad Ave., Bergenfield, N.J. 07621, 
phone: 800-735-0441, fax 201-385-9882, 
Email: h caviar@aol.com 




WORLD FAMOUS HIBACHI POT 

The best tool for outdoor cooking year- 
round! Barbecue, roast, smoke or bake. 
Heavy ceramic construction retains heat 
and insulates, yet is safe to the touch. Locks 
in natural juices for moist, tender poultry, 
meats or fish. Never Rusts! Information: 
1-800-370-8211 




RED CURRANT JELLY AND OTHER UNIQUE 

jams, fruit toppings, and Northwest 
specialty foods come to you from an Island 
in Puget Sound, from Jude & Pete 
Shepherd who greatly value good food and 
personal service. Free Brochure 1-800- 
356-5880. Maury Island Farm®, P.O. Box 
L, Vashon, WA 98070. 




MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, AND TO 
ALL A GOOD WINE! Enrich the holiday 
season and beyond for friends and loved 
ones, with a monthly delivery of 2 award- 
winning wines chosen from California's 
finest boutique wineries. $32 for each 
month desired, includes newsletter. 
Deferred billing • 2 Day Delivery at no 
additional charge. Discounts available. 
1-800-777-4443 



T ROySTONE • 



Distinctive Blademvarv. 



FEATURING ONLY THE FINEST IN 
MATERIALS AND CRAFTSMANSHIP, 
Ironstone offers Spyderco, Wusthof and 
Global cutlery, as well as both natural and 
man-made sharpeners. To order or receive 
a Free Catalog, call 1 -800-828-1 925, fax: 
1 -303-278-2057, or www.fe3stone.com. 
FREE SHIPPING! 




CHEF DIRECT 

24 hour order line 800-497-2433 




Genuine French "BRON" mandoline. All 
stainless steel gourmet vegetable sheer and 
slaw cutter. 38 self contained blades and 
protective carriage. 

Only $139.95, S&tH included! 
800-497-2433 
See more bargains at our website 
www.choicemail.com/gouimetgadqets/ 



A "SOUPER" GIFT PACK! 




A GIFT TO WARM THE HEARTS OF 
SEAFOOD-LOVING FRIENDS! She-Crab 
Soup, Crab Norfolk Chowder and 
Chesapeake Cioppino Fisherman's Stew in 
a nautical gift box. $27.90 includes 
shipping in continental US. Call Blue Crab 
Bay Company 1-800-221-2722 to order or 
for a free catalog. 
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UNIQUE GIFT FOR THE GOURMET ON 
YOUR LIST. Like wine, the flavor of Extra 
Virgin olive oil dffers by growing region. Each 
selection features a different region of the 
Mediterranean, newsletter, and recipes. Ask 
about the special holiday offer. Memberships 
from 2-1 2 months. $1 4.95 plus s/h. 

(800) 665-2975 www.evoomc.com 

LxtraVirgin 
Oftve Otf of the Month C(ub 



ABSOLUTELY BUFFALO 




Great Meals 
of Chicago 



vol. I 



A FULL COLOR COOKBOOK OF 
SIGNATURE recipes from Chicago's top 
restaurants, along with an interactive CD 
ROM so you can see and hear the chefs as 
well as step-by-step instructions for each 
recipe. Proceeds benefit Chicago 
Food Depository. $34.95 + s/h. To 
order: 1-800-840-3640. For a preview: 
www.greatmealsof.com. 



THE SAUCE THAT BEGAN THE BUFFALO 
CHICKEN WINGS LEGEND. Order the 3 
variety Gift Pack Collection - $19.95. Send 
check or money order to Anchor Bar, PO 
Box 66, Buffalo, NY 1 4240-0066, or call 
1 -71 6-667-1 650 with credit card. 



^ Kelly & Sons 
3086 Co. Rte. 176 
Oswego, MY 13126 



KELLY & SONS OFFERS A VARIETY of 
gourmet products for your favorite cook. 
Our product line includes our own home 
grown Braided Red Onions, Braided 
Shallots, and Braided CANDY (New York's 
Premier Sweet Onion). We also offer gift 
baskets featuring our gourmet products, 
gift wrapping & shipping. To place an 
order or to request a free brochure call: 
1-800-496-3363 




DON'T SEND ANOTHER TYPICAL GIFT 
BASKET! Whether you crave Lobster or 
Caviar, Royalty Seafood delivers the world's 
finest seafood, LIVE OVERNIGHT to your 
door! To place an order or for a FREE 
catalog call: 1(888) 522-FISH (3474) 
www.RoyaltySeafood.com 



EARTHSTONE WOOD-FIRE OVENS. The 
perfect appliance for the gourmet kitchen. 
Ideally suited to fit both the home kitchen 
and outdoor patio. Prepare innovative, 
creative and nutritious foods using this 
timeless cooking technique. Call for a free 
brochure: 800-840-491 5 




CERTIFIED ORGANIC JAMS from Bella 
Vista Farms. Simple yet elegant packaging 
displays these delicious fruit spreads. Select 
the charming four jar gift box for someone 
special or the organic unrefined sugar 
available in Bella Vista Farms cotton sacks or 
a reusable Italian glass canning jar. 
Bella Vista Farms organic products- 
Respect and Love for the Earth! To order 
dial 616-857-7400. 



RIEDEL 
WINEGLASSES 



THE FINEST GLASS ON THE PLANET. 
Wine Stuff... call us for the lowest prices 
on the planet and immediate availability. 
Visa, M/C. Visit our web site at 
www.wineglasses.com. Phone 1-888- 
winestuff Fax 51 6-234-5583 




Wine 
•Stuff 



Lowest Cullei) Prices Guaranteed! 
(^POKE'S 




Took & Service* far l «rt — Cooks Everywhere" 



STOP PAYING MORE THAN YOU HAVE TO 
for Global, Wusthof, Chef Cutlery, 
Messermeister, Chefwear, Birkenstock. We 
will beat any other mail order competitors 
price. |ust for letting us quote, we'll send 
you a free report, "How to Keep Your 
Knives Sharp Forever." Save money. Call 
888-728-6248 now for a quote and the 
free report. 
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Gifts For The Holidays 



FANCY 
FOODS 
GOURMET 
CLUB 



EXCLUSIVE: Santa's elves have given us 
their list of the best in gourmet foods and 
gifts to share with you. Delight your 
relatives and friends with memorable gifts 
of gourmet foods at excellent prices! Call or 
write today for your free color catalog. 
Fancy Foods Gourmet Club, 330-E N. 
Stonestreet Avenue, Rockville, MD 20850 
1-800-576-3548 




MINNESOTA WILD RICE $6.00/lb. 5 lb 
minimum UPS prepaid. 25 lbs $5.50/lb. 
Gift bags available. Recipes included. 
Special prices for large wholesale orders. 
FLOURA WILD RICE, Box 44T, Blackduck, 
MN 56630 or call 218-835-6667. MC, Visa, 
Discover cards accepted. 




BOBBI BAKES™ creates all-natural Frudge™ 
rum cakes, clusters, and truffles. The unique 
handmade recipe combines premium 
ingredients to produce a sensational 
fruit/fudge taste and texture. All are 
beautifully packaged. These desserts are 
"Best of the Season to Give, Taste, or Keep". 
Free Catalog 1-888-4FRUDGE 



NATURALLY RAISED OSTRICH. Experience 
the delicious taste of naturally raised Ostrich, 
the healthy, super-lean red meat. Each cut is 
hand selected and packaged for delivery to 
your door. Choose from a full range of gift 
packs-and don't forget our world famous 
OSTRIM Snack Sticks! Great for holiday 
gifts and entertaining! Visa/MasterCard 
accepted. 1-800-274-3263. 




CASTING A 
BETTER COOKWARE 
FOR YOU 

Made in Germany 

For availability call 800-966-3009 





WINDSOR VINEYARDS is America's Original 
Direct Wine Merchant. Our catalog features 
a full line of award-winning wines and 
champagnes, ideal for holiday entertaining. 
Your name or personal message can be 
imprinted on every label for gift giving; our 
gourmet food and wine baskets make 
perfect hostess gifts. Call 800-333-9987 for 
free catalog. 



KITCHEN ASSSTANT KA-1000 
brother 




"LIFE IN THE KITCHEN )UST GOT A LITTLE 
EASIER. Especially during the Holidays!" 
Electronically organize all your redpes, do meal 
plans, nutritional analyses, and more... Print 
out recipes and shopping lists at the touch of a 
button with the built-in printer! A GREAT GIFT 
FOR THE HOUDAYS. $299.95 

Products Center 



ViH/MCVAinEx/Diacover T 

www.globalproducts.com 



800-633-0633 



Montana's 
Golden Whitefish Caviar 




Only Whitefish caviar sold by Nieman 
Marcus and Balducci's. Excellent personal or 
corporate gift. Min. order: four 4 oz. jars for 
$70.00, air freight included. Smoked 
whitefish available. Visa, MC, Disc, 
accepted. Toll Free (888) 809-0826. 




A GIFT WITH TASTE: Hand-prepared 
MENDOCINO MUSTARD. Seeds Sx Suds: 
our spicy, seeded beer mustard made with 
Red Seal Ale. Hot & Sweet: our classic 
mustard, will become a favorite secret 
ingredient! One of each in a custom 
wooden crate, with festive ribbon and 
recipes. $15 + $3 shipping within 48 
contiguous states. MC, Visa, Discover. 
1-800-964-2270. Free brochure. 
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Indulge Those You Care Most For 
This Holiday Season! 

Our many gift assortments include: 4 oz. 
American Sturgeon Caviar, 8 oz. Scottish 
Salmon, Mother of Pearl Spoon, Crackers, 
$85/ Or 2 oz. ea. Beluga, Osetra, Sevruga, 
8 oz. Norwegian Salmon, Mother of Pearl 
Spoon, Crackers $165. Overnight shipping 
& gift wrapping available. Call to order or 
for a free catalog 1-800-99 CAVIAR. 



MICROBREW OF THE MONTH CLUB 

Treat someone special to the perfect gift. 
Each month members receive eight rich & 
flavorful microbrewed beers (4 varieties) 
from across the USA. Membership 
includes: gift card, monthly beer 
publication and "Brews In The News" 
newsletter. Order from 3-12 months, 
$1 3.95 +S&H/month. Ciftpaks available. 
1-800-SEND-ALE (1-800-736-3253). 




ELFO INTRODUCES THE SWISSCOLD LINE 

of Designer Salt & Pepper Shakers and Oil 
& Vinegar Cruets. Created by a Swiss artist, 
the products are made of brushed stainless 
steel, glass and plastic and are available in 
red, green, yellow, blue and black. Buy 
them before they are available in stores! 
Introductory offer $40 each set, or $75 for 
both sets (includes S&H). To order call, toll- 
free, 1-888-ELFOUSA. 




HOLIDAY TREASURES... Sharing the 
warmth of the season with gourmet coffee 
gifts. Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
1-800-223-6768. Free catalog. 



jjg * mail 




rmet 



HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD & 
OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS Gourmet 
crab cakes, crab imperial, crab quiche, crab 
soup, and other handmade seafood 
products. Perfect for corporate gifts and 
holiday gift giving. Ask about our new line 
of gourmet muffin mixes. Chesapeake Bay 
Gourmet, 3916 Old North Point Rd., 
Baltimore, MD 21 222. Major Credit Cards 
accepted: 1-800-432-CRAB (2722) 



DELICIOUS AND HEALTHY - words rarely 
combined in the same sentence. Primepork 
Inc. of Sycamore, Illinois introduces 
gourmet pork products that are higher in 
protein, lower in cholesterol and up to 
70% leaner. Try America's Cut - it is truly 
extraordinary! 1-800-968-7675. 





MAGIC 

Seasoning Bic?{ds . 



A great selection of foods, seasonings, 
cookbooks and cooking equipment from 
Chef Paul Prudhomme. Choose from 
autographed cookbook giftpacks, 
Andouille & Tasso (smoked meats), sweet 
potato pecan pie & much more! Ten (10) 
Chef Paul recipes included. FREE catalog. 
1-800-457-2857 




CIGAR OF THE MONTH CLUB. Know 
someone who loves a cigar after a fine 
dinner? This holiday give them the gift 
they'll love...Hava Cigar. Each month, 
members receive a variety of 4 premium 
hand rolled cigars. Membership includes: 
gift card, monthly newsletter & cigar 
cutter. Order from 2-12 months, 
$19.95+S&H/mth. Giftpaks available. 
1-888-2-HAVA-CIGAR (1-888-242-8224). 



SAVINGS 20%-40% 



SAVE 20%-40% on the finest cookware. 
Mauviel, All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
LeCreuset pans. Henckels, Wusthof, 
Lamson cutlery. Cuisinart, KitchenAid, 
Krups, DeLonghi appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Marique, Ateco 
bakeware. Vollrath, Rosti, Zyliss utensils. 
Much more: chocolate, spices, oils, 
cookbooks, over 3,000 items. Best 
products, prices, and service since 1981. 
FREE catalogue. 800-915-9788. 
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FINE COOKING 



Explore great cooking! 



As a true lover of cooking you have a special relationship 
with food. You love how it looks and feels. . .how it smells 
and tastes. You embrace the pleasures of the kitchen. And 
we share your world. 

Fine Cooking shows you how to cook creatively, with 
confidence! Expert cooks give you in-depth information — 
from basics to advanced techniques. You'll learn about new 
tools and ingredients and enjoy brilliant color photos and 
step-by-step illustrations. 

Explore the whole exciting process from market to 
kitchen to table in Fine Cooking. . .America's 
great new food and cooking 
authority! 




MAGAZINES 

forfelbw enthusiasts 



Professional Catering 




Graduates of 
the National 
Center for 
Hospitality 
Studies look 
forward to 
futures as 
bountiful and 
inviting as the 
tables they 
set. Begin a 
new career 
in just 12 
to 1 8 months. 



Sullivan Colle ge 



National Center for Hospitality Studies 
1-800-335-0855 

3101 Bardstown Road • Louisville, KY 40205 



FOR 
INFORMATION, 
CALL OR WRITE... 

1316 SW 13th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97201 
503-223-2245 or 

800-666-0312 

www.westernculinary.com 



WESTERN 
CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 

12 Month Professional 
Culinary Program 

ACFEI Accredited 
Financial Aid (if qualified) 

Housing Director 
Job Placement Assistance 
VA Approved 



m 

WESTERN 
CULINARY 

INSTITUTE 




Kitchens that please. . . 
Kitchens that perform. . . 

Kitchens That Work! 

Every kitchen should be a kitchen that works. 
But that's not always the case. Some kitchen 
layouts actually work against the flow of traffic 
and make cooking and entertaining less 
enjoyable. Kitchens That Work is the resource 
book for designing or redesigning the ideal 
kitchen. Color photographs and informative text 
inspire you to make important design decisions. 
Topics covered include: 

• working around existing structures 

• coordinating design elements 

• coping with construction 

• making decisions based on lifestyle 

• dealing with hidden systems 

This book is a useful tool for both the creative 
homeowner and the seasoned professional. 

HARDCOVER, 2 1 6 PAGES, ISBN: 1-56158-177-1, ITEM 070304, $39.95 

Start making your kitchen 
work for you! 

Order your copy today by calling 
1-800-888-8286, 



operator W605. 

Taunton Direct Inc., 63 S. Main St. 

P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Taunton 

BOOKS & VIDEOS 
for fellow enthusiasts 
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Cook's Market 



Fresh From The Seat! 

Only the Finest 



Live North American Lohsters 



1'i-ic-s start at $70/4 +S/H 

includes crackers, picks & hihs 



TamAmmW 1 •888.837-6189 
Nautilus Lobster Farm 



Make Your Own Cheese 



• Cheesemaking Made Easy- Book 

with 60 Delicious Recipes. $9.95 PPD 

• Soft Cheese Kit- Includes everything 
needed to make soft cheese. $16.95 PPD 

Check or MO, MC or Visa 

We carry all ingredients and equipment 
needed to make delicious cheese and 
yogurt at home. 

FREE CATALOG 

New England Cheesemaking Supply Co. 

P.O. Box 85 FC Ashfield, MA 01330 
413-628-3808 FAX 413-628-4061 



At last, someone figured out 

How to Broil & Roast 

without Mnokc. apluttr, htkf-om. icruhbingl 

"works wonderfully " Pierre Franey, NY Times 




The WaterBroiler® -WaterRoaster™ Pan Secret? 
Expensive Poor Heat Conducting 18/8 Stainless Steel 
pan & rack doesn't get hot enough to bum drippings. 
Water catches drippings, prevents bake-ons, but 
does not steam, even after 2 hours in a 350° oven! 
Ideal 12" Size. Holds 6 Burgers. 1 1 # Turkey. 
S49.95 phis $7.50 ship/hdlg Recipes included. Visa/MC OI997 
Drannan's Innovative Culinary Instruments 
lMS.DutoitStreet Dayton, OH 45402 1-800-227-7066 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



SPICES • TEAS • 
COFFEES • SPECIALTY ITEMS 

FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 
2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



Reach your best potential 
customers in Fine Cookings 
Cook's Market. 

For details, call: 
1-800-926-8776, ext. 543. 

fine 

Cooking 

FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 



Brandied Fruits 
Preserves & 
Conserves 




Dregon's Finest 
Fruits and Berries 
Handcrafted with 
Traditional 
European-style 
Elegance. 
For information 
and a product list- 
ing call Toil-Free 
1-888-256-8579 






P.O. Box 445 • Dundee, Oregon 97115 



World's Largest 
Inventory 

Discontinued 
and Active China, 
Crystal, Flatware, 
and Collectibles 

• 80/XX) Patterns 

• 4 Milium Pieces 

• Buy & Sell 

Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd. 

1089 Knox Road, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. FK 



1-800-REPLACE (1-800-737-5223) 



At last - creative packaging 
lhat does justice to your gifts orfood 




GIFT PACKAGING for the HOME GOURMET 



For a free catalog, please call or write Embellishments: 
P.O. Box 1 506, Cleveland, Mississippi 38732 

1 800 600 6885 

e-mail:embeli@teci nfo.com 



MAINE POTATO 

, Sampler of 
the Month 





[£j 15 Varieties! 
Organically Grown 

WoodPrairie Farm 
4953 Kinney Road • Bridgewater, Maine 04735 
E-mail: jim@woodprairie.com • www.woodprairie.com 

FREE CATALOG (800)829-9765 



BRING .4 LITTLE BIT OF ITALY 
INTO VOl R HOME 



Reggiano Parmigiano - Aged over 3 yrs. 8.99 lb. 
❖ 

Extra Virgin First Cold Pressed Olive Oil 
<• 

Other Gourmet Specialty Items Available 
To order or for information and free brochure 
Teitel Brothers 1-800-850-7055 Prices Plus S/H 
E-Mail: HTrP^A\WJ\\ 7 EB\VORLD.coin/Teitel 



FINEST QUALITY 




MARYLAND CRAB MEAT Co. 

"MY MARYLAND" BRAND SINCE 1957 

Chesapeake Bay 
Blue Crab Meat 

Backfin Lu mp & Jumbo Lump 

DELIVERED OVERNIGHT TO YOUR DOOR 
FROM CRISFIELD, MARYLAND 

800.926.1470 

AU MAJlW t IdlUt l-AHI* 



THE CHEF'S COLLECTION 
1-800-590-CH 




Create Delicious Candies & 
Beautifully Decorated Cakes 

Everything yon '11 need for: 
• cake decorating • candymaking 
• baking • entertaining 

Includes essential equipment, tools, baking 
pans, candy molds, specialty ingredients, 
packaging and how-to books and videos... 
and much, much more. 

Call, write, or visit our website lodav! 

PO Box 442-FN5 P* c 
Waukon, 1A 52172-0442 

1-800-776-0575 

, Website:www. kitchenkrafts.com 
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Cook's Market 




.umitl, * ..(ill - U rn.i 



ifc 




ITALIAN COOKWARE 

Our Family Tradition Mnce 1906 

Pasta Machines 
Pizzelle Irons 
Ravioli Makers 
Cheese Graters 
Spaghetti Bowls 

. . AH pig® 
Over Wikmi 



Call Today for Free Catalog 

\ 1-800-766-0300 f 



PHILLIPS 

MuAiiPixw Place 

WO tj.l lilllimntr t'll.r 
Kruiirll S-| t >.n.-. f» IIMM 



ClKDtK C)l R t KV 1 KXOltC MtMIKOOMs 

( RIMINI - SHIITAKE 
OYSTER - ENOKI 
MAI I AM - BEECH 
PORTABELLA 

I'O* MORS INrOKMAYtON St 
TO III Ct I VI: DDK UKIXJIl KE 

(Mi I - 800 - 243 - 8644 



SPICESl 

Allspice to Vanilla Beans 

Over 400 Superior Spices, Herbs & Teas 
4oz and lib Units. Since 1973. Call for a free catalog 
or visit our web site at www.sfherb.com 

San Fiancisco Herb Co. 

250 14th St, San Francisco, CA 94103 • 800-227-4530 



Distinguished Single-Estate Teas 
Exquisite Blends 

Black *» Green Oolong White 



Fine Tea & Teawares from $i to 3- 60 
Yixingware *« Creamware Stoneware 
Camellia Sinensis plants pok sale (with instkuctions) 



Honorable Jank Company 



Free Catalog e/3 888-743-1966 Toll-free 
www.honorablejane.corn am Box SC Potter Valley CA 95469 



tffa Publish Your 
Em Cookbook 



For Profit or Fun 

■ Church- Club- Family 
P^v " Many free features 
(*V . Prkes Wo* SI .80 



Prkei law at SI .80 
(or 200 min. order 



Call For FREE Cookbook Information 

1 -800-445-6621 ex,. 9712 

http://morriscookbooks.com 
Cookbooks by Morris Press 

3212 Easl Highway 30 • Kearney, NE 68847 



AGA Cookers 

All ntst iron conlruction for better 
tasting food, T\wi sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send S2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • kd3Box I80-617C 
Mompelier, VT05602 • 802-223-3620 




DO 





■ Cauii lorux 



DON'T SEND ANOTHER 
TYPICAL GIFT BASKET! 

Whether you crave Lobster or Caviar, 
Royalty Seafood delivers the 
world's finest seafood, 
LIVE OVERNIGHT to your door! 

To place an order or for a FREE catalog call: 

1(888) 522-FISH (3474) 



Um COOKING AT HOME 

* Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, 
I desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet reci- 
pes! Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
I preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 

■ BROCHURE describes opportunities. /Vosa/esmen. 

1 Write or call today! 1 -800-326-9221 

I Lifetime Career Schools. Dept. FT08C7 

■ 101 Harrison St., Archbald, PA 18403 




CUCINA AMERICANA 

by John Boos & Co. 



Butcher Block 
and 

Stainless Steel 

Commercial quality for 
the home. 

Other styles available. 



lna "™ FXee CATALOG 

E-Mail johnboos@bbs.pdcomp.com (217) 347-7701 

John Boos & Co. 

315 S. First Street • Effingham. 1L 92401 




4l 



Lacanche 

a serious French range for serious chefs. 




Professional Home Kitchens 

Ifx mcxr irttoinulton oU 800-570-CHEF 



fine 

Cooking 

attention 
retailers 

If you would like to 
carry Fine Cooking in 
your store, just write or 
call 1-800-477-8727, 
and find out how easy it 
is to set up an account 
directly with us — 
no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 

Taunton Trade Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 5563 
63 S. Main St. 
Newtown, CT 06470-5563 
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FINE COOKING 



Cook's Market 



Custom 



Cookbooks 



■ La* Minimum 
Order 

•Durable Histk Combf 
WireSpiril Binding 

• High Quality Printing 
•Terrific Prices 

• Great Tenns 

• 20 Years Experience 

CALL FOR 
A 

FREE GUIDE: 

1-800-383-1679 




G&R 

Publishing Co. 

Dept. FC 
507 Industrial St. 
Waverly, IA 50677 



ALL NATURAL' 
V'M) NITRATES OR FILLERS 
ITALIAX DRY CTRED SAl'SAGES 

Jla«lc in Rhode Island, I SA 

Family recipes passed down 
for many generations 

• All Natural Pepperoni and Ablmtze 

• World Popular Soupy" (Soppresata) 

"5" HoLnesses- sweet, mild, hot, xtra hot & nuclear hot! 
Italian specialties, sauces, cheese, 
gift baskets and more 
To order or for FREE Catalog 
Call l-800-42-SOrPl r (800-427-6879) 
sou |iy@edgf net . net 



Sliiirpc 

I'lltllTV 

pro! 




Waterstone & 
Diamond Steel 

Package just $49.95 
instructions included 



. Toll Free 



BEFORE YOU 
MAKE YOUR MOVE 



Make certain that your 
Fine Cooking follows you. 

Just call 

1-800-888-8286 

And we'll take care of the rest. 

The Taunton Press, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 



urai wo! I'uiuii 

South of France and Tuscans, Italj 

The Rhode School of ' CuLiine oilers 
weekly cooking courses Irom March 
through November. We've designed 
our program as a lun and exotic 
learning holiday, with excursions to 
famous locales in the region. Our 
modest fee includes tuition, lodging, 
food and wines. Call lor a brochure 
and weekly program — 800-4471311. 



LOOKING FOR A 
COOKING SCHOOL? 



\e» lVnlh fcliltwi ■ .Vtl Pugrc 

\"U ft fitut itintkts 

<'<r/ S^Ontu t ' ami nltiltU"/ 
prttgntmx itvrritttrUi?. 

Bon VppetiL (kHirmet, 
11k* V'u Vnf+L Times. 
Fine fanning 

ShauGtiidvs 

Hm iw-h: m m ioo.m 

Cmlil (jnlMjll 
I MOID 





Discover Unique pice, 
grains, beans 

}hn'tt nfvtr txpmmttd befort: 

' Red Colusari™, Cabernet* Medley, many other 
rices & rice blends. 

1 Good Mother Stallard, Red & Black Calypso, 
other heritage & boutique beans. 

' Black Barley, Black Japonica, and other rare grains. 

' Plus recipes, gifts, samplers, seasonings, more. 

Free Catalog 1-800-294-2433 
4 INDIAN HARVEST 3* 

The ultimate rice, grain & bean catalttg 

httpyAft^.irxiianharvest.com 



The Polder Cooking Thermometer/Timer 


Timer works simultaneously 


j Instant digital readout ol 


wilh thermometer, v J 


inner temperature of food 


Presettable alarm / 


during cooking. 


temperature 


Automatic alarm sounds 


range f mm \ ^^■■b 


when desired temperature 


32°F to 392°F. N^BaV 


ifl iit is reached. 


Double magnet VV^V^^ 


Change reading from 


for metal surface 


Fahrenheit to 


attachment. ~ p*^°* 

AAA battery «• • 


Centigrade by 


a switch on 


included 


the base. 

\ ^Recognized as 


• int. \ most innovative 


V_ GOOD BIT AW ARD I™*™ 




products of 


$29.99 + S/H. 


1995 by Good 


Call: (800) 4312133x245. 


Housekeeping magazine. 


E-mail: POLDERWmE@aol.com. 




Write: Polder, 8 Slater Street, Port Chester, NY 10573 



LamsonSharp 

"Greatest Knlle Made" 

Fraa Calalat * Bail Prices 


Also: Wusthof, F. Dick. Global. 
Forschner, Sabatier, Granton, 
Henckels, Demeyere, Chef's 
Choice.Messermeister, 
Masahiro, Bourgeat, Maple 
tops & other kitchen needs. 






Knife Merchant l 


soo-714-8226 



Rolling Pins for Traditional 
"Picture Cookies" 

.reproduced from detailed antiques, even the handles! 
Recipes, history included. 




# 553 Rustic 
16 deep pictures (6 images) 
15 '/<" long overall 

$64.50 each ■ 



#1555 "Menagerie" 
20 different animals 
14 7<" long overall 
$4.00 S/H 



Check, money order, VISA, MasterCard or American Express to: 

the-house-on-tne-niu 

555 E. Butterlield Road, #LL100 
Lombard, IL 60148 
(630) 969-2624 Satisfaction Guaranteed! 



■art of homemade BISCOTTI 

1. Open the bag 
. Add eggs & butter 
:i I'. \ \ ■ slice &bake again 




trotti's 1 

Mil i-SOO m lilt M ftl i^oo-w-Mi? 



AUSTRALIA, BALI, 
CAMEROON, KALOSSI, 
MOLOKAI, PANAMA, 
YEMEN, ZAMBIA... 

Just a sampling of over 60 
estate vanetais available 
from Armeno The lines! 
quality arabica beans 
micro-roasted with 
dedication and 
craftsmanship. 

Call today for the 

"Bean Scene" 
Newsletter 

or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01 532 




MI:llilll^»lHH¥lHlll¥»Mll,illH-H1 

<*f|rupTOH 

Tea Imports 

Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1 Ron ^sstfassf* 

2™OVV™af J^~OJ£l I garden-fresh, loose tea 

P.O. BOX 159-F * UPTON. MA 01568 
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Classifieds 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

COOKING TALENTS NEEDED! Demonstrate 
top quality kitchen utensils in home shows. Excel- 
lent earnings. Fun business! (800) 557-3992. 

LETTHE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your food- 
related small business. Grants/loans to $800,000.00. 
Free recorded message: (707) 448-0270. (FY8) 

COOKWARE/EQUIPMENT 

HIGH-END KITCHENWARE ESSENTIALS for 

lowest prices. Wusthof-Trident, Scanpan. Free cata- 
log. Call 800-67 1 -8625. Visit www.jps.net/scope. 

HOLIDAY SEASON OFFER. Save 20-50% on 
professional brandname cookware - Forshner 8" 
chef's knife + free paring knife $29.95+$4.95 s/h. 
JUST COOKWARE, 2271 E . Palmdale Blvd. 
#C17, Palmdale, CA 93550. 888-839-5353. 

GOURMET/SPECIALTY FOODS 

MEDJOOL DATES, largeandsweet. Natural, nut 
stuffed, chocolate dipped. Brochure: GAYMAR 
DATE GARDENS, PO Box 10550, Glendale, AZ 
85318-0550. 602-561-1680 or 760-572-0439. 

DELICIOUS SPANISH AND ITALIAN FOOD, 

Cuban coffee, cigars from Historic Yhor City. 
Unique ingredients and recipes. FLAVOR OF 
YBOR CITY, 1-888-785-8890. 



FREE CATALOG - Low fat red meat - OSTRICH 
-Steaks, roasts, burgers, franks, sausages, gift bas- 
kets. 1-800-346-1867. 

RAQUEL'S KITCHEN ... HOMEMADE IN 

Homestead ... Exotic salsas, marinades, mustards, 
tropical fruit jellies, preserves, chutneys ... Free Cat- 
alog: 1-800-364-4660. www.raquelgourmet.com 

HOME COFFEE ROASTING SECRETS, hook, 
free coffee sample, newsletter, catalog $15.95. 
ISLAND CITY C.T. & S CO.,47-37 245thSt., 
Douglaston, NY 11362. 

GRACE RARE TEAS - Hand-plucked, superb 
loose teas from Asia. Ah! The aroma! The flavor! 
Free catalog. GRACE TEA CO., Dept. FC, 50 W. 1 7 

INSTRUCTION 

LEARN COOKING AT HOME! Home Study 
Program teaches selection, preparation, serving 
of safe to eat, appetizing and nutritious foods. 
Many great recipes too! Call 1-800-326-9221 
orwrite LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS, 
Dept. FT08X7, 101 Harrison Street, Archhald, 
PA 18403. 

90 MINUTE COOKING VIDEO: Wonderful 
Wood-Fire Oven Cooking. Step by step gourmet 
recipes: Pizzas, grilling and roasting. $25.00, ship- 
ping included. EARTHSTONE WOOD-FIRE 
OVENS, Los Angeles, CA. 800-840-491 5. 



NEWSLETTER/RECIPES 

YUMMM, DELICIOUS HOME COOKING 

newsletter, includes The Good Food Life, recipes, 
memorable meals, food digest, pats and pans, more! 
Bimonthly. Year subscription, $24-95, sample issue 
$4.95. YUMMM, Box 745088, Dept. F 1 1 , Arvada, 
CO 80006-5088. 

EXCLUSIVE COOKING SCHOOL RECIPES 

created by award-winning chef. Extensive catalog, 
$3.00. POSTAL GOURMET-5, POB 1 3 10, Wayne, 
NJ 07474-1310. 1-973-305-9644. 

BEST SPAGHETTI SAUCE IN THE WORLD? 

Send SASE and $2.00 to Tim Barna, PO Box 
8260 1 2, South Florida, FL 3 3082. 

SIMPLE GOURMET: Unique recipe. Healthy one 
dish meal, readily available ingredients. $3 Kitchen 
Comforts, 1 1615 Duenda Rd. A7, SD, CA 92127. 

SPECIAL INTEREST TOURS 

TEA TOUR OF INDIA, April 16-May 2, 1998 - 
Darjeeling/ Assam. A tea education without paral- 
lel. Tea Gardens, the Taj, wildlife safari. Deluxe. 
Brochure. Call Diana Altman, FRESH POND 
TRAVEL, 800-645-0001. 

COOK WITH THE PROS on your vacation! 
Deluxe culinary tours. Western U.S./ Asian destina- 
tions. Call EPICURE 1-888-623-7464. 
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FINE COOKING 



Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Cornhread & Sausage Stuffing 43 

APPETIZERS 

Pappardelle with 

Poached Egg & Caviar 36 
Warm Oysters Bathed in 

Cream & Shallots 36 

BREADS 

Basic Cornhread 43 
Brioche a Tete 63 

DESSERTS, CAKES & PASTRY 

Cookies 

Chocolate Cut-Outs 69 
Coll ee Thins 68 
Cream Cheese Swirls 68 
Ginger Crackles 68 
Hazelnut Toffee Squares 69 
Lemon Snow Drops 69 

Traditional Peanut Brittle 55 

Triple Caramel Cake 38 

MAIN DISHES 
Eggs 

Frittatas 

Asparagus & Wild Mushroom 58 
Chorizo & Corn 58 
Potato & Ham 58 



Smoked Trout & Avocado 58 
Spinach & Mushroom 58 
Meat 

Roast Pork Shoulder with Cranherry- 
Molasses Glaze 36 
Poultry 
Maple-Brined, Wood-Smoked 
Grilled Turkey 49 
Vegetable 
Asparagus & Wild Mushroom 

Frittata 58 
Spinach & Mushroom Frittata 58 

PASTA 

Lidia Bastianich's Capellini Capricciosi 

(Spicy Capellini) 98 
Pappardelle with 

Poached Fgg & Caviar 36 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Caramel Sauce 38 
Turkey Gravy 20 

SIDE DISHES 

Caramelized Roasted Vegetahles 78 
Creamy Collards 

with Smithfield Ham 46 
Green Beans with Brown Butter 

& Pecans 47 
Mushroom & Roasted Garlic 



"Succotash" 47 
Potato c?Celery Root Anna 37 
Roasted Butternut Squash & 

Caramelized Onion Casserole 46 
Stuffings 

Classic Bread 42 

Cornhread & Sausage 43 

Fennel & Escarole 
with Pine Nuts 43 

Sauerkraut & Rye Bread 42 
Sweet Potato & Grits 

"Spoon Bread" 47 

TECHNIQUES 

Baking cookies 66-67; 74-75 

Candymaking 54-55 

Freezing cookie dough 67; cookies 67 

Grilling turkey 48-49 

Kneading hrioche dough 60-61 

Making gravy 20-22 

Packing cookies 67-68 

Roasting turkey 70 

Shaping hrioche 62-63 

INGREDIENTS 

Aromatic vegetahles for stuffings 40 
Baking soda in hrittles 54 
Bread, drying 40; types forstuffings 40 
Butter, for hrioche 60; for cookies 



67; 74-75; in hrittles 54 
Caviar, sources 34 
Cloves 72 

Eggs for cookies 67; 75 

Flour for cookies 67; 74 

Gravy, making 20-22 

Leavenings for cookies 75 

Oranges, varieties 12-14 

Oysters, shucking 34; sources 34 

Peanuts, ahour 54 

Sugar for cookies 74 

Tangerines, varieties 12-14 

Turkey, hrining 48; grilling whole 48; 
roasting 70; tentingwith a paper 
hag 28; tips tor stuffing 4 1 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Cast-iron pans, reconditioning 10 
Knives, honing 53; ceramic 52-53; 

chef's 50— 53 ; forged vs. 

stamped 5l-52;paring 51-53; 

serrated 5 1-53; utility 52-53 
Proofing hox 62-63 



SOURCES 

Caviar 34 
Knives 53 
Oysters 34 
Turkey 70 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


from fat 


(g) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono 


poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(g) 




Warm Oysters Bathed in Cream 


36 


160 


140 


3 


3 


15 


9 


4 


1 


65 


125 







Pappardelle with Poached Egg & Caviar 


36 


350 


140 


16 


35 


16 


8 


5 


3 


265 


1200 


2 




Roast Pork Shoulder 


36 


620 


250 


50 


39 


28 


10 


13 


3 


175 


600 


3 


7-ounce serving 


Potato & Celery Root Anna 


37 


280 


140 


5 


34 


16 


10 


5 


1 


40 


320 


5 




Triple Caramel Cake 


38 


570 


320 


6 


59 


35 


21 


10 


2 


185 


100 


1 


based on 1 2 servings 


Classic Bread Stuffing 


42 


90 


40 


2 


11 


4.5 


2.5 


1.5 


0.5 


10 


220 


1 


V4 cup stuffing 


Sauerkraut & Rye Bread Stuffing 


42 


100 


50 


2 


11 


6 


2 


3 


1 


5 


390 


2 


Vi cup stuffing 


Fennel & Escarole Stuffing 


43 


100 


45 


2 


12 


5 


1 


3 


1 





210 


2 


Vi cup stuffing 


Cornbread & Sausage Stuffing 


43 


110 


50 


4 


11 


6 


3 


2 


1 


20 


450 


1 


Vi cup stuffing 


Basic Cornbread 


43 


80 


20 


3 


13 


2.5 


% 


0.5 


0.5 


20 


440 


1 


Vi cup crumbs 


Creamy Collards with Smithfield Ham 


46 


320 


240 


8 


13 


27 


13 


11 


2 


80 


420 


5 


based on 1 servings 


Butternut Squash & Onion Casserole 


46 


240 


180 


4 


12 


20 


10 


8 


2 


160 


660 


2 


based on 1 2 servings 


Green Beans, Brown Butter & Pecans 


47 


160 


120 


2 


9 


13 


6 


5 


1 


25 


430 


3 


based on 1 servings 


Mushroom & Roasted Garlic "Succotash" 


47 


120 


40 


5 


16 


4.5 


1.5 


2 


0.5 


5 


180 


3 




Sweet Potato & Grits "Spoon Bread" 


47 


210 


40 


4 


39 


4.5 


2 


1.5 


0.5 


60 


630 


2 




Maple-Brined, Smoked Grilled Turkey 


49 


600 


240 


73 


12 


26 


7 


9 


7 


210 


1650 





9-ounce serving 


Traditional Peanut Brittle 


55 


120 


40 


2 


20 


4 


1 


2 


1 


5 


75 




per ounce 


Potato & Ham Frittata 


58 


360 


220 


23 


12 


24 


6 


13 


3 


510 


1330 


1 


with 3 Tbs. olive oil total 


Spinach & Mushroom Frittata 


58 


350 


250 


22 


6 


28 


9 


14 


3 


515 


540 


3 


with 3 Tbs. olive oil total 


Asparagus & Wild Mushroom Frittata 


58 


290 


210 


17 


5 


23 


6 


12 


3 


495 


640 




with 3 Tbs. olive oil total 


Chorizo & Corn Frittata 


58 


520 


340 


34 


10 


38 


15 


16 


4 


555 


1220 


1 


no additional oil 


Smoked Trout & Avocado Frittata 


58 


300 


200 


23 


5 


22 


5 


9 


3 


515 


730 


3 


no additional oil 


Brioche a Tete 


63 


260 


120 


6 


28 


14 


8 


4 


1 


110 


390 


1 


per brioche 


Ginger Crackles 


68 


100 


40 


1 


15 


4 


2 


1.5 


0.5 


15 


55 





per cookie 


Coffee Thins 


68 


70 


35 


1 


8 


4 


2.5 


1 





10 


15 





per cookie 


Cream Cheese Swirls 


68 


90 


50 


1 


9 


6 


3 


2 





15 


15 





per cookie 


Hazelnut Toffee Squares 


69 


80 


45 


1 


8 


5 


2.5 


1.5 


0.5 


10 


10 





per cookie 


Lemon Snow Drops 


69 


100 


45 


1 


12 


5 


3 


1.5 


0.5 


15 


10 





per cookie 


Chocolate Cut-Outs 


69 


70 


35 


1 


8 


4 


2.5 


1 





10 


5 





per cookie 


Lidia Bastianich's Capellini Capricciosi 


98 


640 


310 


19 


61 


35 


11 


18 


3 


30 


860 


5 















The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, Calif ornia. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Covering issues 19-24 



Albert, Amy, "Choosing Great Knives 
for Confident, Skillful Cooking" 
24:50-53 
Almonds 

Pear Tarte Tatin with Almond 

Pastry 23:70 
skinning 21:25 
Anchovies, Orecchiette with Broccoli 

Raab & Anchovies 22:49 
Appetizers 

Chinese Vegetable 

Dumplings 19:65 
Fried Onion Rings 20:58 
Fried Shrimp 20:59 
Galettes of Spring Greens with 
Goat Cheese & 
Marjoram 20:32 
Hushpuppies 20:59 
Meat & Cabbage Pot 

Stickers 19:65 
Pappardelle with Poached Egg & 

Caviar 24:36 
Shrimp Remoulade 19:41 
Warm Oysters Bathed in Cream 
& Shallots 24:36 
Apple cider syrup 23:16 
Apples, about 23:12 
Apple Butter 2 1:35 
Apple Fritters 20:560 
Braised Cabbage with Apples & 

Pecans 19:50 
choosing for different cooking 

methods 23:12-14 
Pork with Apples & Onion 23:45 
storing 23: 14 
Apricots 

Apricot-Orange Souffles 19:71 
Leg of Lamb with Apricot-Orange 

Stuffing 19:31 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Dried 
Apricots & Pine Nuts 20:39 
Artichokes, handling 19:6 
Aromatic vegetables for stuffings 24:40 
Arugula, Cavatelli with Arugula & 

Ricotta Salata 21:39 
Ash, John & Jeff Madura, "Slow- 
Grilled Turkey is Smoky-Sweet & 
Juicy" 24:48-49 
Asian ingredients, sources 21:63 
Asian pennywort 2 1 :59 
Asparagus 

Asparagus & Wild Mushroom 

Frittata 24:58 
Grilled Asparagus & Portabella 
Mushroom Salad 22:30 
Avocado 

Avocado, Cucumber & Red 

Pepper Salsa 22:41 
Smoked Trout & Avocado Frittata 
24:58 



Bacon, freezing 19:22 
Baking (see also Bread) 

French bread 19:56 

salmon 19:45 
"Baking Better Cookies Through 

Chemistry" 24:74 
"Baking Crunchy Breadsticks" 

23:46-48 
Baking equipment (sec Tools & 

Equipment) 
"Baking French Bread at Home" 

19:52-56 



"Baking Irresistible Holiday Cookies" 

24:64-69 
"Baking Light-as- Air Brioche," 

24:59-63 
Baking powder for cookies 24:75 
Baking soda 23:59 

for cookies 24:75 

in brittles 24:54 
Baking sheets 23:52 
Baking stones 2 3:50 
Balsamic vinegar. Skirt Steak with 

Rosemary, Black Pepper 

& Balsamic Vinegar 22:35 
Banana blossoms 21:59 
Bannetons 19:55, 19:56, 23:52 
Barley, about 20:39 

Barley & Wild Mushroom 
Pilaf 20:40 

Wehani Rice & Barley Salad 21:35 
Basil 

Basil Vinaigrette 2 1 :43 

Creamy Tomato-Basil Soup 22:39 

Orecchiette with Tomatoes, Basil 

& Ricotta Salata 22:48 
Warm Potatoes with Basil 
Vinaigrette 2 1:43 
Bayless, Rick, "Making an Authentic 

Mexican Mole" 23:60-65 
Beans 

Black Bean Soup with Tomato- 

Tomatillo Salsa 19:35 
cooking 19:32-35 
Fresh Greens with Roasted Beets, 

Haricots Verts & Goat Cheese 

Croutons 23:25 
Gratin of Flageolet Beans & 

Sausage 19:36 
Green Beans with Brown Butter 

& Pecans 24:47 
Mango, Jicama & Black Bean 

Salsa 22:41 
soaking 19:34 
sources 19:36 

Steamed Green Beans with 

Lemon Vinaigrette 2 1 :42 
White Beans with Rosemary & 
Olive Oil 19:37 
Bechamel, making 23:39 
Beef 

cuts for pot roast 19:28 
Dorothy's Classic Burger 20:43 
for burgers 20:42 
Marinated Beef Pot Roast 19:30 
skirt steak 

choosing 3 3 

cooking 22:34 

Korean-Style Marinated Skirt 

Steak 22:35 
marinating 22:34 
pounding 22:33-34 
Skirt Steak with Rosemary, 

Black Pepper & Balsamic 

Vinegar 22: 35 
Tex-Mex Skirt Steak 22:34 

Beer 

with a clambake 22:54 

with gumbo 19:42 
Beet greens 19:12 
Beets 

Fresh Greens with Roasted Beets, 
Haricots Verts & Goat Cheese 
Croutons 23:25 
Berries (see also slxcific t>/>es) 

Berry Souffles 19:71 

for summer pudding 2 1 :69-70 

Summer Pudding 21 :71 



Beverages (see also Beer and Wine) 
Lemongrass Lemonade 22:59 
Limonce/fo 19:67 
Blackberries 

Chocolate-Lined Profiteroles with 
Blackberry Sauce 20:71 
Blenders 20:62,23:64 
Blowtorches 20:63 
Book Reviews: 

At Home in Provence, by Patricia 

Wells 19:82 
Berries: A Country Garden 
Cookbook, by Sharon 
Kramis 22:76 
T/ie Catalan Country Kitchen, by 

Marimar Torres 2 1 :84 
Chez Nous — Home Cooking from 
the South of France, by Lydie 
Marshall 19:82 
Coofcing Provence, by Antoine 

Bouterm 1 9:80 
iDelicioso!, by Penelope Casas 
21:82 

A Feast of Fruits, by Elizabeth 

Riely 22:76-78 
The Foods & WinesofSpain, by 

Penelope Casas 2 1 :82 
Great Fruit Desserts, by Abigail 

Johnson Dodge 22:78 
T/ie Heritage of Spanish Cooking, by 

Alicia Ribs & Lourdes March 

21:84 

]ane Grigson's Fruit Book 22: 78 
Lulu's Provencal Table, by Richard 

Olney 19:80 
Tfie New Making of a Cook, by 

Madeleine Kamman 23:82-84 
Olive Oil: From Tree to Table, by 

Peggy Knickerbocker 24: 76 
Uncommon Fruits & Vegetables: 

A Commonsense Guide, by 

Elizabeth Schneider 22:78 
Botulism 21:8 

Boya jian citrus oils, reviewed 1 9: 1 6 
Braising 

cabbage 19:50 
lamb shanks 23:34 
pot roast 19:28-30 
salmon 19:45 
vegetables 23:56 
Braker, Flo 

"Putting the Buttery Crunch in 

Peanut Brittle" 24:54-55 
"When It Comes to Angel 
Food Cake, God Is in the 
Details" 22:42-45 
Breadcrumbs, making in a coffee mill 

21:22 
Bread 

bread dough in a food 

processor 21:8 
Bread Pudding with Bourbon 

Sauce 19:43 
breadsticks 
Basic 23:48 
Fresh Herb 23:48 
Moroccan Spice 23:48 
Spicy Cheese 23:48 
Brioche a Tete 24:63 
cornbread 

Basic Cornbread Recipe 24:43 
Cornbread & Sausage 

Stuffing 24:43 
Dairy Hollow House's Skillet- 
Sizzled Buttermilk 
Cornbread 20:46 



cornbread (contimied) 
Double-Corn Tex-Mex 
Cornbread with Cheese 
& Green Chiles 20:47 
Ronni's Skillet-Sizzled 
Kentucky Buttermilk 
Cornbread 20:47 
drying 24:40 

Goat Cheese Croutons 23:25 

French bread 
baking 19:56 
kneading 19:53-54 
shaping 19:55-56 

Pain Paysan (Peasant Bread) 19:56 

preventing cracking 19:8 

types for stuffings 24:40 
Bread stuffings (see Stuffings under 

Side Dishes) 
Brennan, Georgeanne, "Spring 

Vegetables Inspire a French 

Menu" 20:28-33 
Broccoli raab, about 19:14 

Orecchiette with Broccoli Raab & 
Anchovies 22:49 
Brown sugar, keeping soft 21:25 
Building a fire for a 

clambake 22:52-53 
Butter, about 20:72 

creaming 23:59 

for brioche 24:60 

forcookies 24:67, 24:74-75 

in brittles 24:54 

making from cream 23:8 

No-Fail Butter Tart Crust 21 :57 
Buttermilk, about 19:57 

Dairy Hollow House's Skillet- 
Sizzled Cornbread 20:46 

Hushpuppies 20:59 



Cabbage 

Alsatian Stuffed Cabbage 19:51 

blanching 19:49 

Braised Cabbage with Apples & 

Pecans 19:50 
braising 19:50 
Chinese Vegetable 

Dumplings 19:65 
choosing 19:48 
cooking with vinegar 24:29 
coring 19:48-49 
Meat & Cabbage Pot 

Stickers 19:65 
pickled salted 21:58 
Red & Green Cabbage Salad with 

Cumin & Sherry 

Vinegar 19:50 
shredding 19:48 
stuffing 19:50 
types 19:48 
Cake flour 22:44 
Candy 

Traditional Peanut Brittle 55 
Candymaking 24:54-55 
Canned stock, defatting 19:22 
Capers 

brined 20:50 

Caper Butter 20:55 

Fettuccine with Tomatoes, Capers 

& Olives 21:38 
Polio Alcaparrado (Spanish-Style 

Braised Chicken) 20:52 
rinsing 20:50 
salt-packed 20:50 
Scandinavian-Style Potato 
Salad 20:54 
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Capers (continued) 

sources 20:55 

Tunisian-Style Chickpea 
Soup 20:53 
Caramel 19:58-59 
Carter, Robert, "Easy Southern 

Vegetables Make Holiday Meals 

Festive" 24:44-47 
Cast-iron pans 

for baking 23:49 

for cornbread 20:46 

for sauteing 20:63 

seasoning 19: 10 
Caviar 

Pappardelle with Poached Egg & 

Caviar 24:36 
sources 24:34 
Ceramic-blade knife 20:63, 24:52-53 
Celery root, Potato & Celery Root 

Anna 24:37 
Chamberlain, Richard, "Easy-Cooking 
Skirt Steak Is Full of Flavor" 
22:32-35 
Champagne (see Wine) 
Charcoal & hardwood sources 22:54 
Charcoal, natural hardwood 21:64-65 
Cheese 

blue cheese 

Portabellas Stuffed with Blue 
Cheese 23:57 
Classic Macaroni & Cheese 23:40 
cookingwith 23:39-40, 23:78-80 
feta cheese 

Red Peppers Stuffed with Feta, 
Orzo, Lemon & 
Oregano 23:56 
goat cheese 
cutting 21:24 

Fresh Greens with Roasted 
Beets, Haricots Verts & 
Goat Cheese 
Croutons 23:25 
Galettes of Spring Greens with 
Goat Cheese & 
Marjoram 20:32 
GoatCheese Croutons 23:25 
gorgonzola 

Shells with Gorgonzola 23:41 
mozzarella 

Fettuccine with Mozzarella, 
Mushrooms & 
Tomatoes 23:80 
ricotta salata 

Cavatelli with Arugula & 

Ricotta Salata 21:39 
Orecchiette with Tomatoes, 
Basil & Ricotta 
Salata 22:48 
Spicy Cheese Breadsticks 23:48 
Cherries 

Fresh Cherry Claf otitis 20:32 
pitting 21 :24 
Chevre (see Goat cheese wilder Cheese) 
Chicken (see Poultry) 
Chicken sitters for the grill 2 1 :67 
Chicken stock, making 19: 18-19 
Chickpeas 

Shells with Chickpeas, Fennel, 

Tomatoes & Prosciutto 21:39 
Tunisian-Style Chickpea 
Soup 20:53 
Chiffonade, cutting 21:74 
Chiles, chipotles 23:63 
Chiles, dried 
ancho 23:62 
MolePoblano 23:65 



Chiles, dried (continued) 

mulato 23:62 

pasilla 23:62 

reconstituting 23:62 

sources 23:65 
Chilling soups 21:24, 21:25 
Chinese chives 21 :59 
Chinese hot sauce 22: 14 
Chinese rolling pin 19:64 
Chocolate 

Chocolate Cupcakes with Dark 
Chocolate Frosting 21:35 

Chocolate Cut-Outs 24:69 

Chocolate Pudding from 
"Home" 20:49 

Chocolate-Lined Profiteroles with 
Blackberry Sauce 20:71 

melting 20:48 
"Choosing Bread-Baking Equipment 

You'll Really Use" 23:49-53 
"Choosing Great Knives for Confi- 
dent, Skillful Cooking" 24:50-53 
Chopping eggs 21:22 
Chorizo, Chorizo & Corn Frittata 

24:58 

Cilantro, Green Coriander 

Sauce 20:37 
Citrus squeezers 20:62 
Citrus zesters 20:62-63 
Claridge, Laurann, "Light Fruit 

Souffles You Can Make Ahead" 

19:68-71 
Clay cookers, cleaning 23:11 
Cleaning 

bottles 19:22 

clay cookers 23: 1 1 
Cloves 24:72 

Coating food with flour or 

crumbs 20:74 
Coconut 

Lime & Coconut Chicken 
Paillards 23:44 

products 23:72-74 
Coffee 

Coffee Thins 24:68 

Vietnamese 24: 18 
Giffee grinders 

cleaning 19:22 

for spices 20:62, 20:65 
Collard greens, about 19: 14 

Creamy Collards with Smithfield 
Ham 24:46 
Confectioners' sugar 22:44 
"Cook to Perfection with Instant- 
Read Thermometers" 19:60-61 
"Cooking Casual, Hearty Bistro Fare 

at Home" 23:32-37 
Cooking high-protein foods 22:70 
"Gxiking Salmon Simply tor Full, 

Rich Flavor" 19:44-47 
"Cooking Tender, Flavorful Lamb 

Chops Three Ways" 20:34-38 
"Cooking with Cheese So It's Creamy 

©■Smooth" 23:78-80 
Copper pots 22:8 
Corn 

Chorizo & Corn Frittata 24:58 

getting kernels off thecob 22:66 

Grilled Corn & Tomato 
Salsa 22:41 
Corn flour, sources 20:60 
Cornbread (see Bread) 
"Cornbread is Speedy Yet Soulful" 

20:44-47 



Commeal (see also Cornbread 

wilder Bread) 

about 20:45 

sources 20:47 
Costas, Phil, "Five Tips For a Perfectly 

Juicy, Beefy Burger" 20:42-43 
Couches 19:55, 19:56,23:52 
Countertops, about 19:20-21 

cooling with icepacks 19:22 
Couscous 

Spicy Tomato Broth with 

Couscous & Chicken 22:38 
"A Cozy But Elegant Christmas 

Dinner" 24:32-38 
Cranberries 

Roast Pork Shoulder with Cran- 
berry Molasses Glaze 24:36 
Cracker meal, sources 20:60 
Cream Cheese Swirls 24:68 
Cream puffs, making 20:66 -7 1 
Creaming 

butter 23:59 

butter & sugar 20:72 
Crystal decanters 22:8 
Cucumbers 

Avocado, Cucumber & Red 
Pepper Salsa 22:41 

Sauteed Sugar Snap Peas & 
Cucumbers with Mint 
Vinaigrette 21:43 
Currants 

Summer Pudding 21:71 
Cushman, Amanda, "Saute & Sim- 
mer Grains for Delicious 

Pilars" 20:39-41 

D 

Dalavai , Leona Priya , "Tandoori 

Chicken on the Grill" 2 1:44-45 
Dandelion greens 19:14 
Dantord, Natalie, "Making Robust, 

Flavorful Orecchiette Pasta" 

22:46-49 
"Deep-Fried Foods that Sizzle with 

Flavor" 20:56- 60 
Deep-frying 20:57-58 
Defrosting meat 24:29 
Degreasing pan juices 19:30 
Desserts, Cakes & Pastry 

Apple Fritters 20:60 

Bread Pudding with Bourbon 
Sauce 19:43 

cakes 

Angel Food Cake 22:45 
Chocolate Cupcakes with 
Dark Chocolate 
Frosting 2 1:35 
Old-Fashioned 

Gingerbread 23:59 
Pineapple Upside-Down 

Cake 19:59 
Triple Caramel Cake 24:38 
Chocolate Pudding from 

"Home" 20:49 
Chocolate-Lined Profiteroles with 

Blackberry Sauce 20: 7 1 
cookies 

Chocolate Cut-Outs 24:69 
Coffee Thins 24:68 
Cream Cheese Swirls 24:68 
Ginger Crackles 24:68 
Hazelnut Toffee Squares 24:69 
Lemon Snow Drops 24:69 
Fresh Cherry Claf otitis 20:32 
Ice Cream Sandwich S'mores 22:65 
Italian meringue 19:69-71 



Desserts, Cakes & Pastry (continued) 
Lemon Tart with Walnut 

Crust 23:37 
No-Fail Butter Tart Crust 21 :57 
Old-Fashioned Gingerbread 23:59 
Peach & Mascarpone Filling 21:57 
Pear & Brown Sugar Crisp 23:70 
Pear & Champagne Sorbet 23:69 
Pear Tarte Tatin with Almond 

Pastry 23:70 
Pears Poached in Port with 

Mascarpone 23:68 
royal icing 24:67 
souffles 

Apricot-Orange 

Souffles 19:71 
Berry Souffles 19:71 
Lemon Souffles 19:71 
Summer Pudding 21:71 
Traditional Peanut Brittle 24:55 
Dobbs, Liz, "Vibrant Salsas Enliven 

Grilled Foods" 22:40-41 
Dodge, Abigail Johnson 

"Baking Irresistible Holiday 

Cookies" 24:64-69 
"Vibrant Vinaigrettes for Quickly 
Cooked Vegetables" 2 1 :40-43 
Dooley, Beth (see Watson, Lucia) 
Dough (see also Bread) 

pasta dough, making 22:46-47 
pastry dough 

Almond Pastry 23:70 
making tart crusts in an 

electric mixer 2 1 : 55-56 
No-Fail Butter TartCrust21:57 
pate a dioux 20:66-7 1 
Rough Puf f Pastry 23:20-22 
Walnut Tart Crust 23:37 
Dough cutters 23:51 
Dragonwagon, Crescent, "Cornbread 

is Speedy Yet Soulful" 20:44-47 
Dried baby shrimp 21:58 
Dumpling wrappers 19:64-65 
Durfee, Stephen, "Make a Milk Choc- 
olate & Toasted Marshmallow Ice 
Cream Sandwich" 22:60-65 



"Easy-Cooking Skirt Steak Is Full of 

Flavor" 22:32-35 
"Easy Frittatas for Any Meal" 

24:56-58 
"Easy Southern Vegetables Make 

Holiday Meals Festive" 24:44-47 
Eggs 

for cookies 24:67, 24:75 
frittatas 

Asparagus & Wild Mushroom 

Frittata 24:58 
Chorizo & Corn Frittata 24:58 
Potato & Ham Frittata 24:58 
Smoked Trout & Avocado 

Frittata 24:58 
Spinach & Mushroom Frittata 

24:58 

Pappardelle with Poached Egg & 

Caviar 24:36 
separating 22:44 
whites 

bringing to room 

temperature 22:22 

whipping 19:69-70, 22:44 
yolks, removing from whites 19:22 
Eggplant, Quick-Cooking 
Ratatouille 21:43 
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Eisen, Josh 

"Cooking Tender, Flavorful Lamb 

Chops Three Ways" 20:34-38 
"Make Dinner in Flash with 

Quick-Cooking Cutlets" 

23:42-45 

Endive 

Grilled Endive Salad 22:31 

grilling 22:30 
Equipment (see Tools & Equipment) 
Escarole, Fennel & Escarole Stuffing 

with Pine Nuts 24:43 
Evert-Fresh hags 19: 16 



Fahey, Kay, "Green Tomatoes, In & 
Out of the Frying Pan" 2 1 :46-49 

Fasten, Rebecca, (see Pult, Mary) 

Fava beans, about 20:30 

Spring Vegetable Navarin 20:32 

Fennel 

Fennel & Escarole Stuffing with 

Pine Nuts 24:43 
Shells with Chickpeas, Fennel, 
Tomatoes & Prosciutto 2 1:39 
Fennipan yeast 24: 16 
Feta 

Red Peppers Stuffed with Feta, 
Orzo, Lemon & 
Oregano23:56 
File powder 19:41 
Fine Cooking Web site 19:6 
Fish & Shellfish 

Clambake, Kettle-Grill 22:52 
clams, about 22:51 
shucking 22:67 
cooking fish so it's tender 22:70 
lobsters, about 22:51 

cooking & shelling 22:16-17 
removing bands 22:52 
mackerel 

Mackerel Provencal 21:54 
mussels 

Orecchiette with Mussels & 
Mint 22:49 

oysters 

shucking 22:67, 24:34 
sources 24:34 
Warm Oysters Bathed in 
Cream & Shallots 24:36 

salmon 

Baked Salmon with Garlic & 

Herb Crust 19:47 
baking 19:45 

Braised Salmon Steaks with 

Cilantro 19:47 
braising 19:45 
choosing 19:45 
determining doneness 19:46 
fillets 19:45 

Grilled Salmon with Red 

Pepper Aioli 21:54 
grilling 22:22 
making boneless salmon 

medallions 19:46 
preventing sticking 19:45 
removing pin bones 19:45 
sauteing 19:45 
Soy-Glazed Sauteed 

Salmon 19:46 
steaks 19:45 
sea bass 

Seared Sea Bass with Spicy 

Lemongrass Crust 22:59 
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shrimp 

boiling 19:41 
deveining 19:8 
Fried Shrimp 20:59 
Shrimp Remoulade 19:41 
Thai Hot & Sour Shrimp 
Soup 22:57 

snapper 

Soy-Glazed Snapper 21:53 
tuna 

Grilled Salade Nigoise 22:29 
trout 

Smoked Trout & Avocado 
Frittata 24:58 
whole fish 

grilling 21:51 
marinating 21:51 
stuffing 2 1:51 
Fish sauce 21:58 

"Five Tips For a Perfectly Juicy, Beefy 

Burger" 20:42-43 
Flour 

duster/shaker 23:16 

for cookies 24:67, 24:74 

storing 22:9 
Folding 

dumpling wrappers 19:65 

ingredients 22:44 
Food processors 23:16, 23:53 
"For a Delicious Cake, Turn It Upside 

Down" 19:57-59 
Freezing 

cookie dough 24:67 

cookies 24:67 

foods 19:74-76 
Friedman, Margery K., "For a 

Delicious Cake, Turn It Upside 

Down" 19:57-59 
Frittatas (see Eggs) 
Frosting cakes 22:24 
Frozen foods, shelf life 19:74 
Fruit (see also specific types) 

drying 19:22 
Frying 

burgers 20:43 

dumplings 19:64-65 
"Fun-to-Make Chinese Dumplings" 

19:62-65 

G 

Garlic 
oil 21:8 

Mushroom & Roasted Garlic 
"Succotash" 24:47 

peeling 22:25 
Gelatin, powdered vs. leaf 24:1 1 
Germon, George (see Killeen, Johanne) 
Ginger 

Ginger & Scallion Sauce 19:65 
Ginger Crackles 24:68 
Ginger-Lime Dipping Sauce 22:58 
Glezer, Maggie 

"Baking French Bread at Home" 

19:52-56 
"Choosing Bread-Baking 

Equipment You'll Really Use" 
23:49-53 
Goat cheese 
cutting 21:24 

Fresh Greens with Roasted Beets, 

Haricots Verts & Goat Cheese 

Croutons 23:25 
Galettes of Spring Greens with 

Goat Cheese & 

Marjoram 20:32 
Goat Cheese Croutons 23:25 



"Good Food & Moral Ambiguity" 
19:90 

Graham crackers, Ice Cream 

Sandwich S'mores 22:65 
Gravy, making 24:20-22 
Greasing & flouring pans 23: 74 
Green tomatoes, about 21:47 

Fiery Green Tomato Salsa 21 :48 

frying 2 1 :47 

Green Tomatoes Fried in Olive 

Oil 2 1:48 
in gratins 2 1:48 
in salsas2 1:48 

Parmesan-Crusted Green Tomato 
Gratin21:49 

sources 21:49 
"Green Tomatoes, In & Out of the 

Frying Pan" 2 1:46-49 
Greens 

choosing 21:14 

cutting 21:14 

dressing 21: 16 

Fresh Greens with Roasted Beets, 

Haricots Verts & Goat Cheese 

Croutons 23:35 
Galettes of Spring Greens with 

Goat Cheese & 

Marjoram 20:32 
Tricolor Salad 23:45 
washing 2 1: 14 
winter greens 19: 12-14 
Grilling (see also Tools & Equipment) 
salmon 22:22 
tandoori chicken 21:45 
turkey, whole 24:48-49 
vegetablesfor salads 22:27-29 
video 2 1:20 
whole fish 21:51 
Grinding beef for burgers 20:42 
Grits 

Sweet Potato & Grits "Spoon 
Bread" 24:47 

H 

Ham 

country, by mail 24: 18 

Creamy Collards with Smithfield 
Ham 24:46 

Potato & Ham Frittata 24:58 
Hamersley, Gordon, "Stuffing 

Vegetables For More Flavor in 

Every Bite" 23:54-57 
Hardwood charcoal 2 1:65, 22:53, 

22:54 

Hayward, Sam, "A New England Style 

Clambake Cooked on a Grill" 

22:50-54 
Hazelnuts 

Hazelnut Toffee Squares 24:69 
Healy, Bruce, "Making Classic 

Profiteroleswith a Blackberry 

Twist" 20:66-71 
Heat-resistant spatulas 22: 14 
Herbs (see also specific entries) 

drying 19:22 

Fresh Herb Breadsticks 23:48 
Honey, about 22:74 

softening 22:22 

types of 22:22 
Hoonhout, Glee Garard, "Baking 

Crunchy Breadsticks" 23:46-48 
"How to Cook Tender & Juicy 

Meat & Fish" 22:70-72 
"How to Grill a Whole Fish" 21 : 50-54 



"How to Make Moist, Delicious 
Stuffing" 24:39-43 

I 

Immersion blenders 20:64-65 
"Improvising Dinner for Those Drop- 
In Guests" 21:94 
Infusing 

bechamel 23:39 

liquids 22:66 
Instant-read thermometers 

dial 19:60 

digital 19:61 

sources 19:61 

thermocouple 19:61 
Insulated press pot 2 1:20 
Italian meringue 19:69-71 
"Italy's Refreshing Lemon Liqueur" 

19:66-67 

I 

Japanese vegetable 

slicer 20:62, 20:64, 20:65 
Jfcama 

Mango, Jfcama & Black Bean 
Salsa 22:41 

K 

Kale 19:12 

"Keep Great Flavor & Texture in 

Foods You Freeze" 19:74-76 
Keeping flour-thickened sauces 

silky 23:72 
Keeping food in the safe temperature 

zone 21:74 
Keller, Hubert, "Think Cabbage for 

Comforting Winter Means" 

19:48-51 

Killeen, Johanne, & George Germon, 
"A Cozy But Elegant Christmas 
Dinner" 24:32-38 

Kitchen faucets 23:24 

Kitchen flooring 22:1 8-2 1 

Kitchen scales 23:51 

KitchenAid Little Ultra Power 2 3:16 

Klivans, Elinor ' A Tender Tart Crust 
You Can Trust" 2 1:55-57 

Kneading brioche dough 24:60-61 

Knives (see Tools & Equipment) 

L 

Lamb 

chops, about 20:34-36 
braising 20:35 
Broiled Herb-Marinated 

Lamb Rib Chops 20:37 
broiling 20:35 

Herb- & Wine-Braised Lamb 

Shoulder Chops 20:37 
sauteing 20:35 
sources 20:38 
Spice-Crusted Lamb Loin 
Chops with Green 
Coriander Sauce 20:37 
types 20:35 
cuts for pot roast 19:28 
Lamb Shanks Braised in Red 

Wine 23:36 
Leg of Lamb with Apricot-Orange 

Stuffing 19:31 
sources 20:38 
Lard 23:63-64 
Leaky ladles 20:64 
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"Learn to Use the Tools the Pros 

Love" 20:61-65 
Leavenings 24:75 
Lechitin 24:28 

Lecocq, Mima "How to Grill a Whole 

Fish" 21:50-54 
Leeks 

Spring Vegetable Navarin 20:32 
Lemons 

Lemon Snow Drops 24:69 
Lemon Souffles 19: 7 1 
Lemon Tart with Walnut 

Crust 23:37 
Lemon Vinaigrettes 20:31, 21 :42 
LimmKello 19:67 
Red Peppers Stuffed with Feta, 

Orzo, Lemon & 

Oregano 23:56 
Steamed Green Beans with 

Lemon Vinaigrette 21:42 
Lemongrass, about 22:55-56 
bruising 22:56-57 
choosing 22:56 
chopping 22:56 
Lemongrass Lemonade 22:59 
Lemongrass Roast Chicken 22:58 
Seared Sea Bass with Spicy 

Lemongrass Crust 22:59 
Thai Hot & Sour Shrimp 

Soup 22:57 
using in marinades 22:57 
"Lemongrass Seduces with Citrusy 

Fragrance" 22:55-59 
"Light Fruit Souffles You Can Make 

Ahead" 19:68-71 
Limes 

Ginger-Lime Dipping Sauce 22:58 

Lime & Coconut Chicken 
Paillards 23:44 
Lining a mold with bread for summer 

pudding 2 1:22, 21:69-70 
Loh, Lily, "Fun-to-Make Chinese 

Dumplings" 19:62-65 
"A Lunch Menu Designed for a 

Picnic" 21:30-35 
Lydecker, Toni, "Cook to Perfection 

with Instant-Read 

Thermometers" 19:60-61 

M 

"Macaroni & Cheese Can Be Simple 
or Sophisticated" 23:38-41 

Madura, Jeff (see Ash, John) 

Magic Mill DLX, reviewed 19: 16 

"Make Dinner in Flash with Quick- 
Cooking Cutlets" 23:42-45 

"Make a Milk Chocolate & Toasted 
Marshmallow Ice Cream 
Sandwich" 22:60-65 

"Making an Authentic Mexican 
Mole" 23:60-65 

"Making Classic Profiteroles with a 
Blackberry Twist" 20:66-71 

"Making Pad Thai at Home" 21 :58-63 

"Making Robust, Flavorful 
Orecchiette Pasta" 22:46-49 

Mango 

Mango, Jfcama & Black Bean 
Salsa 22:41 
Marinating 

fi sh for grilling 21:51 
meat 22:9 
Marjoram 

Galettes of Spring Greens with 
Goat Cheese & 
Marjoram 20:32 



Marshmallow topping 

Ice Cream Sandwich 
S'mores 22:65 
Marzipan fruit 24:100 
Mascarpone 

Peach & Mascarpone Filling 2 1 : 57 

Pears Poached in Port with 
Mascarpone 23:68 
"A Matzo Ball to Call My Own" 20:90 
McClellend, Frank, "Pears Add a 

Luscious, Buttery Touch to 

Dessert Favorites" 66-7 1 
Measuring cups & spoons 23:49 
Meat (see also specific types) 

cooking so it's tender & 
juicy 22:70 

marinating 22:9 
Melting chocolate off the stove 20:48 
Meringue, Italian 19:69-71 
Metates 23:64 

Mexican chocolate, about 23:60, 23:65 

sources 23:65 
Microwaving vegetables 22:22 
Middleton , Susie, "The Right Grilling 

Tools for Great Summer Meals" 

21:64-67 
Milk chocolate ice cream 

Ice Cream Sandwich 
S'mores 22:65 
Millet, about 20:39 

Saffron-Scented Millet Pilaf with 
Roasted Peppers 20:40 
Mini food processors 20:61-62, 23: 16 
Miniature blowtorch 22:14 
Mint, about 2 1:80 

Orecchiette with Mussels & 
Mint 22:49 

Sauteed Sugar Snap Peas & 
Cucumbers with Mint 
Vinaigrette 21:43 

syrup 23:6 
Mitchell, Glenn, "Baking Light-as-Air 

Brioche," 24:59-63 
Mixing bowls 23:50 
Molasses 23:58-59 
Mozzarella Fettuccine with 

Mozzarella, Mushrooms & 

Tomatoes 23:80 
MSG 20:76 

"MSG Enhances Flavors Naturally" 

20:76 
Mushrooms 

Asparagus & Wild Mushroom 

Frittata 24:58 
Barley & Wild Mushroom 

Pilaf 20:40 
cleaning 24:30 
dried 20:72 

Fettuccine with Mozzarella, 

Mushrooms & Tomatoes 23:80 
Mushroom & Roasted Garlic 

"Succotash" 24:47 
portabellas 

Grilled Asparagus & 
Portabella Mushroom 
Salad 22:30 
Portabellas Stuffed with Blue 
Cheese23:57 
Rosemary-Scented Morels 20:32 
Sauteed So-Called Wild 

Mushrooms 23:84 
Spinach & Mushroom Frittata 
24:58 
Mustard greens 19: 14 



"A New England Style Clambake 
Cooked on a Grill" 22:50-54 

"A New Twist on Classic Pot Roast," 
19:26-31 

"No-Cook Sauces for Pasta Mean 
Easy Summer Meals" 21:36-39 

"Nursery Food" 23:98 

Nut oils 23: 18, 23:76-77 

Nuts (see also specific types) 
cracking 24:28 
grindingwith sugar 19:22 
Traditional Peanut Brittle 24:55 

o 

"O" Olive Oil 2 1:20 
Oblique mixers 23:53 
Olive oil 23:10, 23:46-47 
Olives 

Fettuccine with Tomatoes, Capers 

& Olives 2 1:38 
pitting 22:25 

Sun-Dried Tomato & Olive 
Spread 21:34 
Onions, about 20:12-14; 21:22 
Fried Onion Rings 20:58 
Pork with Apples & Onion 23:45 
Roasted Onions Stuffed with 
Prosciutto & Parmesan 23:56 
Oranges 

Apricot-Orange Souffles 19:71 
Leg of Lamb with Apricot-Orange 

Stuffing 19:31 
varieties & seasons 24:12-14 
Orzo 

Red Peppers Stuffed with Feta, 
Orzo, Lemon & 
Oregano 23:56 
Oven mitts 23:50 



Packing cookies 24:67-68 
Page , David, & Barbara Shinn 
"A Lunch Menu Designed for a 

Picnic" 21:30-35 
"Silky, Sumptuous Chocolate 
Pudding" 20:48-49 
Paillards 23:42-45 
Parmesan 

Parmesan-Crusted Green Tomato 

Gratin21:49 
Roasted Onions Stuffed with 
Prosciutto & Parmesan 23:56 

Pasta 

Basic Orecchiette Pasta 22:48 
Cavatelli with Arugula & Ricotta 

Salata 21:39 
Classic Macaroni & Cheese 23:40 
draining 22:25 
Fettuccine with Mozzarella, 

Mushrooms & 

Tomatoes 23:80 
Fettuccine with Tomatoes, Capers 

& Olives 21:38 
for no-cook sauces 21 :38 
Lidia Bastianich's Capellini Capric- 

ciosi (Spicy Capellini) 24:98 
Orecchiette with Broccoli Raab & 

Anchovies 22:49 
Orecchiette with Mussels & 

Mint 22:49 
Orecchiette with Tomatoes, Basil 

& Ricotta Salata 22:48 
Pappardelle with Poached Egg & 

Caviar 24:36 



Pasta (continued) 

Shells with Chickpeas, Fennel, 
Tomatoes & Prosciutto 2 1:39 

Shells with Gorgonzola 23:41 
Pasta dough (see Dough) 
Pastry brushes 21:67, 23:50 
Pastry dough (see Dough) 
Pate a choux 20:66-7 1 
Peas 

Sauteed Sugar Snap Peas & 
Cucumbers with Mint 
Vinaigrette 2 1:43 

Spring Vegetable Navarin 20:32 
Peaches 

Peach & Mascarpone Filling 21:57 
Peanuts, about 24:54 

Traditional Peanut Brittle 5 5 
Pears, about 23:67 

caramelizing 23:71 

choosing 23:67, 23:69 

baking with 23:67-68 

coring 2 3:68 

Pear & Brown Sugar Crisp 23: 70 

Pear & Champagne Sorbet 23:69 

Pear Tarte Tatin with Almond 
Pastry 23:70 

Pears Poached in Port with 
Mascarpone 23:68 

peeling 23:67 

poaching 23:68 
"Pears Add a Luscious, Buttery Touch 

to Dessert Favorites" 66-7 1 
Pecans 

Braised Cabbage with Apples & 

Pecans 19:50 
Green Beans with Brown Butter 
& Pecans 24:47 
Peeling garlic 22:25 
Peperoncini 

Lidia Bastianich's Capellini Capric- 
ciosi (Spicy Capellini) 24:98 
Peppercorns, types of 19:78 
Peppermint 2 1:80 
Peppers (see also Chiles) 

Avocado, Cucumber & Red 

Pepper Salsa 22:41 
piquillos 21 :20 

Quick-Cooking Ratatouille 21 :43 
Red Peppers Sniffed with Feta, 

Orzo, Lemon & Oregano 2 3:56 
roasting 2 1 :25 

Saffron-Scented Millet Pilaf with 
Roasted Peppers 20:40 

storing roasted 19:10 
Peterson, James, "Cooking Salmon 

Simply for Full, Rich Flavor" 

19:44-47 
Pham, Mai, "Lemongrass Seduces 

with Citrusy Fragrance" 22:55-59 
Phyllo 20: 18-20 
Pickled salted cabbage 21:58 
Pilaf method 20:39-41 
Pine nuts 

Fennel & Escarole Stuffing with 
Pine Nuts 24:43 

Wild Rice Pilaf with Dried 
Apricots & Pine Nuts 20:39 
Pineapple 

Pineapple Upside-Down 
Cake 19:59 

slicing 19:58 
Piquillo peppers 2 1:20 
Pitting 

cherries 2 1:22 

olives 22:25 
Pizza peel 21:24 
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Planckettes 23:52 
Plums, about 22: 10-12 
Poaching 

fruit 21:74 

pears 23:68 
Polenta, making in rice cooker 22:22 
Ponzek, Dehra, "Cooking Casual, 

Hearty Bistro Fare at Home" 

23:32-37 
Pork 

Alsatian Stuffed Cabbage 19:51 
cuts for pot roast 1 9:28 
Gratin of Flageolet Beans & 

Sausage 19:36 
Meat & Cabbage Pot 

Stickers 19:65 
Pork with Apples & Onion 23:45 
Pork Loin Sandwich 21 :34 
Pork Roast with Fennel & 

Pears 19:31 
Roast Pork Shoulder with 

Cranberry-Molasses 

Glaze 24:36 
Portabellas (see Mushrooms) 
Potato mashers 20:64 
Potatoes 

about 21: 10-12 

keeping white 22:25 

Potato & Celery Root Anna 24:37 

Potato & Ham Frittata 24:58 

Scandinavian-Style Potato 

Salad 20:54 
Tim Keating's "Tin Can" Fried 

Potatoes 20:65 
Warm Potatoes with Basil 

Vinaigrette 21:43 

Poultry 
chicken 

Gumbo YaYa 19:42 
Lemongrass Roast 
Chicken 22:58 
Lime & Coconut Chicken 

Paillards 23:44 
Pdlo Alcaparrado (Spanish- 
Style Braised 
Chicken) 20:52 
Spicy Tomato Broth with 

Couscous & Chicken 22:38 
Tandoori Chicken 21:45 
turkey 

brining 24:48 
grilling whole 24:48 
Maple-Brined, Wood-Smoked 

Grilled Turkey 24:49 
Mole Poblano 23:65 
roasting 24:70 
tenting with paper 24:28 
tips for stuffing 24:41 
Proofing baskets 23:52 
Proofing cloths 23:52 
Prosciutto 

Pasta Shells with Chickpeas, 
Fennel, Tomatoes & 
Prosciutto 2 1:39 
Roasted Onions Stuffed with 
Prosciutto & Parmesan 23:56 
Puff-pastry dough 20:66-7 1 
Pugliese, Barbara Bria, "Treat Yourself 
to Old-Fashioned Gingerbread" 
23:58-59 
Pult, Mary, & Rebecca Fasten, 
"Macaroni & Cheese Can Be 
Simple or Sophisticated" 
23:38-41 
"Putting the Buttery Crunch in 
Peanut Brittle" 24:54-55 



Raspberries, Summer Pudding 21:71 
Razors 2 3: 51 
Recalibrating a 

thermometer 1 9:60-61 
Reconstituting dried 

mushrooms 20: 72 
Red Russian kale 19:12 
Remoulade sauce 19:41 
Rice, about 21:76 

choosing & handling 2 1 : 76-78 

types of 2 1:76-78 

Wehani Rice & Barley 
Salad 21:35 

Wild Rice Pilaf with Dried 
Apricots & Pine Nuts 20:39 
Rice noodles, about 21 : 58, 2 1 :60 

PaJT/wi21:62 
Rice vinegar, storing 19:10 
Ricotta salata 

Cavatelli with Arugula & Ricotta 
Salata 21:39 

Orecchiette with Tomatoes, Basil 
& Ricotta Salata 22:48 
"The Right Grilling Tools for Great 

Summer Meals" 2 1 :64— 67 
Roasting 

meat without a rack 19:22 

peppers 21:25 

turkey 24:70 

vegetables 23:56 
Rolling pins 23:51 
Rosemary 

Rosemary- Scented Morels 20:32 

Skirt Steak with Rosemary, Black 
Pepper & Balsamic 
Vinegar 22:35 

White Beans with Rosemary & 
Olive Oil 19:37 
Rough puff pastry, making 23:20-22 
Roux, about 19: 72 

in gumbo 19:40, 19:43 
Rye bread, Sauerkraut & Rye Bread 

Stuffing 24:42 



Saffron, Saffron-Scented Millet Pilaf 

with Roasted Peppers 20:40 
Sage, drying 23:8 
Salads 

Butter Lettuce, Watercress & 

Parsley with Lemon 

Vinaigrette 20: 31 
Fresh Greens with Roasted Beets, 

Haricots Verts & Goat Cheese 

Croutons 23:25 
Grilled Asparagus & Portabella 

Mushroom Salad 22: 30 
Grilled Endive Salad 22:31 
Grilled Salade Nicoise 22:29 
"How to Make a Great Green 

Salad" 21:14 
Red & Green Cabbage Salad with 

Cumin & Sherry 

Vinegar 19:50 
Tricolor Salad 23:45 
Wehani Rice & Barley 

Salad 21:35 
Salsa verde 2 1 :6 
Salt, about 24:10 
Sandwiches 

Grilled Vegetable 

Sandwich 2 1:34 
Pork Loin Sandwich 21 :34 



Sauces, Condiments & Seasonings 
Apple Butter 21:35 
Blackberry Sauce 20:7 1 
Bourbon Sauce 19:43 
Caper Butter 20:55 
Caramel Sauce 24:38 
Cocktail Sauce 20:59 
Green Coriander Sauce 20:37 
Zarela Martinez' Yucatan Spice 

Mix 20:65 
Ginger & Scallion Sauce 19:65 
Ginger-Lime Dipping Sauce 22:58 
Mole Poblano 23:65 
no-cook pasta sauces 2 1 : 37— 38 
Remoulade Sauce 19:41 
salsas 

Avocado, Cucumber & Red 

Pepper Salsa 22:41 
Fiery Green Tomato 

Salsa 21:48 
Grilled Corn & Tomato 

Salsa 22:41 
Mango, Ji'cama & Black Bean 

Salsa 22:41 
Tomato-Tomatillo Salsa 1 9:35 
Sun-Dried Tomato & Olive 

Spread 21:34 
Thai Green Curry Sauce 22:59 
Turkey Gravy 24:20 
vinaigrettes 

Basil Vinaigrette 21:43 
Debra Ponzek's Provencal 

Puree 20:65 
Lemon Vinaigrette 20: 3 1 , 
21:42 

making 21:16, 21:41-42 
Shallot & Thyme 
Vinaigrette 23:25 
Sauerkraut, Sauerkraut & Rye Bread 

Stuffing 24:42 
Sausage 

Cornbread & Sausage Stuffing 
24:43 

Gratin of Flageolet Beans & 
Sausage 19:36 

Gumbo YaYa 19:42 
Sausage sniffers 20:63 
"Saute & Simmer Grains for Delicious 

Pilafs" 20:39-41 
Scallions 

Galettes of Spring Greens with 
Goat Cheese & 
Marjoram 20:32 

Ginger & Scallion Sauce 19:65 
Schrambling, Regina, "Easy Frittatas 

for Any Meal" 24:56-58 
"The Season Is Ripe for Tomato 

Soups" 22:36-39 
Seaweed sources 22:54 
Semolina, about 22:46 

flour sources 22:47 
Separating eggs 22:44 
Shallots, Shallot & Thyme 

Vinaigrette 23:25 
Shannon, Jamie, "Stirring Up a Spicy 

Creole Menu" 19:38-43 
Shaping 

breadsticks 23:47-48 

brioche 24:62-63 

French bread 19:55-56 
Shelf life of frozen foods 19:74 
Shellfish (see Fish ©'Shellfish) 
Shinn, Barbara (see David Page) 
Shredding cabbage 1 9:48 
Shucking clams & oysters 22:67 



Side Dishes 

Braised Cabbage with Apples & 

Pecans 19:50 
Caramelized Roasted 

Vegetables 78 
Classic Macaroni & Cheese 23:40 
Creamy Collards with Smithheld 

Ham 24:46 
Fried Onion Rings 20:58 
Galettes of Spring Greens with 

Goat Cheese & 

Marjoram 20:32 
grain pilafs 

Barley & Wild Mushroom 
Pilaf 20:40 

Saff ron-Scented Millet Pilaf 
with Roasted 
Peppers 20:40 

Wild Rice Pilaf with Dried 
Apricots & Pine 
Nuts 20:39 
Green Beans with Brown Butter 

& Pecans 24:47 
Green Tomatoes Fried in Olive 

Oil 21:48 
Hushpuppies 20:59 
Mushroom & Roasted Garlic 

"Succotash" 24:47 
Parmesan-Crusted Green Tomato 

Gratin 21:49 
Portabellas Stuffed with Blue 

Cheese 23:57 
Potato & Celery Root Anna 24:37 
Quick-Cooking Ratatouille 21 :43 
Red Peppers Stuffed with Feta, 

Orzo, Lemon & 

Oregano 23:56 
Roasted Butternut Squash & 

Caramelized Onion Casserole 

24:46 

Roasted Garlic & White Bean 

Puree 23:36 
Roasted Onions Stuffed with 

Prosciutto & Parmesan 23:56 
Rosemary-Scented Morels 20:32 
Sauteed So-Called Wild 

Mushrooms 23:84 
Sauteed Sugar Snap Peas & 

Cucumbers with Mint 

Vinaigrette 21:43 
Scandinavian-Style Potato 

Salad 20:54 
Shells with Gorgonzola 23:41 
Steamed Green Beans with 

Lemon Vinaigrette 21:42 
Stuffings 

Classic Bread Stuffing 24:42 

Cornbread & Sausage Stuffing 
24:43 

Fennel & Escarole Stuffing 
with Pine Nuts 24:43 

Sauerkraut & Rye Bread 
Stuffing 24:42 
Sweet Potato & Grits "Spoon 

Bread" 24:47 
Tim Keating's Tin Can" Fried 

Potatoes 20:65 
Warm Potatoes with Basil 

Vinaigrette 2 1:43 
Wehani Rice & Barley 

Salad 21:35 
White Beans with Rosemary & 

Olive Oil 19:37 
Sieves 23:50 

Silicone-coated baking liners 23:51 
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"Silky, Sumptuous Chocolate 

Pudding" 20:48-49 
"Simmer a Pot of Beans for Good, 

Hearty Fare" 19:32-37 
"Simply Delicious Summer Pudding" 

21:68-71 
Sinks 2 1:26-28 

"Slow-Grilled Turkey is Smoky-Sweet 

6? Juicy" 24:48-49 
Smart, Joanne McAllister, "Learn to 

Use the Tools the Pros Love" 

20:61-65 
"Smoky-Sweet Salads from the Grill" 

22:26-31 
Snap peas, Sauteed Sugar Snap Peas 

& Cucumbers with Mint 

Vinaigrette 21:43 
Soups, Stews & Stocks 

Black Bean Soup with Tomato- 
Tomatillo Salsa 19:35 

clarifying stock 21:6 

Gumbo YaYa 1942 

Spring Vegetable Navarin 20:32 

straining stock 24:28 

Thai Hot & Sour Shrimp 
Soup 22:57 

tomato soups 

Creamy Tomato-Basil Soup 
22:39 

Spicy Tomato Broth with 

Couscous & 

Chicken 22:38 
Yellow Gazpacho with Sour- 

dough Croutons 22:38 
Tunisian-Style Chickpea 
Soup 20:53 

Sources 

Asian ingredients 2 1:63 
baking equipment 19:56, 23:53 
capers 20:55 
caviar 24:34 

charcoal & hardwood 22:54 
cracker meal 20:60 
dried chiles 23:65 
flour 19:56 
green tomatoes 2 1 49 
grilling equipment 2 1 :67 
heirloom beans 19:36 
knives 24:53 
lamb 20:38 

Mexican chocolate 23:65 
oysters 24:34 
seaweed 22:54 
semolina flour 2247 
spiral slicer 22:6 
thermometers 19:61 
turkey 24:70 

Web sites tor bakers 23: 18 
Wehanirice 21 :35 
"Southern Biscuits for Body & Soul" 
22:86 

Sparkling wine (see Wine) 
Spearmint 2 1 :80 
Spinach, about 1 9: 1 2 

Spinach & Mushroom Frittata 
24:58 

Spiral slicer sources 22:6 

"Spring Vegetables Inspire a French 

Menu" 20:28-33 
Squash, Roasted Butternut Squash & 

Caramelized Onion Casserole 

2446 

"Starch Makes Rice Sticky or Fluffy" 
21:76 

Steamer retriever 20:64 



Stevens, Molly, "How to Make Moist, 

Delicious Stuffing" 24:39-43 
Stewart, Kathleen, "Simply Delicious 

Summer Pudding" 2 1 :68-7 1 
"Stirring Up a Spicy Creole Menu" 

19:38-43 
Storingroasted red peppers 23:6 
Straining stock 24:28 
Stuffing 

cabbage 19:50 

tish for grilling 21:51 

turkey 24:39-43 

vegetables 23:54-56 
"Stuffing Vegetables For More Flavor 

in Every Bite" 23:54-57 
Sugar for cookies 24:74 
Sugar syrup 19:67; 19:69 
Sweeteners for cookies 24:74 
Sweet potatoes, Sweet Potato & Grits 

"Spoon Bread" 2447 
Swiss chard 19: 1 2 

T 

Tamales 19:6 

"Tandoori Chicken on the Grill" 

2144-45 
Tangerines, varieties & seasons 

24:12-14 
Tanis, David, "Simmer a Pot of Beans 

for Good, Hearty Fare" 19:32-37 
Taunton Website 19:6 
Taylor, John Martin, "Deep-Fried 

Foods that Sizzle with Flavor" 

20:56-60 
Tempering egg yolks 22:61, 22:63 
"A Tender Tart Crust You Can Trust" 

21:55-57 
"Think Cabbage for Comforting 

Winter Means" 1948-51 
Thyme, Shallot & Thyme 

Vinaigrette 23:25 
"Tiny Capers Give Exuberant Flavor " 

20:50-55 
Tofu, Pad Thai 21 :62 
Tomatillos, Black Bean Soup with 

Tomato-Tomatillo Salsa 19:35 
Tomatoes 

Black Bean Soup with Tomato- 
Tomatillo Salsa 19:35 

choosing 22:36 

Creamy Tomato-Basil Soup 22:39 
Fettuccine with Mozzarella, 

Mushrooms & 

Tomatoes 23:80 
Fettuccine with Tomatoes, Capers 

& Olives 21:38 
Fiery Green Tomato Salsa 21 48 
Green Tomatoes Fried in Olive 

Oil 2148 
Grilled Com 6? Tomato 

Salsa 2241 
Orecchiette with Tomatoes, Basil 

& Ricotta Salata 2248 
Parmesan-Crusted Green Tomato 

Gratln 21:49 
Pasta Shells with Chickpeas, 

Fennel, Tomatoes & 

Prosciutto21:39 
peeling & seeding 22:38 
Poilo Alcaparrado (Spanish-Style 

Braised Chicken) 20:52 
Quick-Cooking Ratatouille 2 1 43 
Spicy Tomato Broth with 

Couscous & Chicken 22:38 
Sun-Dried Tomato & Olive 

Spread 21:34 



Tomatoes (continued) 

Yellow Gazpacho with Sourdough 

Croutons 22:38 
Tools & Equipment 

bannetons 19:55, 19:56,23:52 
bread baking equipment 2349-53 

sources 19:56, 23:53 
blenders 20:62, 23:64 
blowtorches 20:63 
cast-iron pans 

for cornbread 2046 

for sauteing 20:63 

seasoning 19:10 

restoring 24: 10 
Chinese rolling pin 1 9:64 
clay cookers, cleaning 23: 1 1 
copper pots 22:8 
couches 19:55, 19:56,23:52 
countertops, about 19:20-21 
flour duster/shaker 23:16 
grilling equipment 2 1 :64— 67 
immersion blenders 20:64-65 
insulated press pot 2 1 :20 
Japanese vegetable slicer 20:62, 

20:64, 20:65, 22:6 
kitchen faucets 23:24 
kitchen flooring 22:18-21 
knives 

boning 24:53 

ceramic 24:52-53 

chef's 24:50-53 

forged vs. stamped 24:51-52 

paring 24:51-53 

serrated 24:51-53 

utility 24:52-53 
MagicMUlDLX 19:16 
Miniature blowtorch 22:14 
proofing box 24:62-63 
sinks 21:26-28 
steamer retriever 20:64 
tongs 

as jar lifters 22:22 

for grilling 21 :67 
"Treat Yourself to Old- Fashioned 

Gingerbread" 23:58-59 
Turkey (see Poultry) 
Turnip greens 19: 14 
Turnips, Spring Vegetable 
Navarin 20:32 



Veal , Breaded Veal with a Tricolor 

Salad 2345 
Vegetable main dish 

Alsatian Stuffed Cabbage 19:51 
Asparagus & Wild Mushroom 

Frittata 24:58 
Gratin of Flageolet Beans 

& Sausage 19:36 
Grilled Vegetable 

Sandwich 2 1:34 
Pad Thai 2U62 
Portabellas Stuffed with Blue 

Cheese 23:57 
Red Peppers Stuffed with 

Feta.Orzo, Lemon 6? 

Oregano 23:56 
Roasted Onions Stuffed 

with Prosciutto & 

Parmesan 23:56 
Spinach & Mushroom 

Frittata 24:58 
White Beans with Rosemary 

& Olive Oil 19:37 



Vegetables (see also specific types) 
Grilled Vegetable Sandwich 21:34 
grilling for salads 22:27-29 
stuffed 

braising 23:56 
roasting 23:56 

"Vibrant Salsas Enliven Grilled 
Foods" 2240-41 

"Vibrant Vinaigrettes for Quickly 
Cooked Vegetables" 21 40-43 

Vodka, Limoncello 19:67 

w 

Walnuts 

Lemon Tart with Walnut 
Crust 23:37 
Water spritzers 23:51 
Watercress 

Butter Lettuce, Watercress & 
Parsley with Lemon 
Vinaigrette 20: 31 
Watson, Lucia, & Beth Dooley 
"A New Twist on Classic Pot 

Roast" 19:26-31 
"Smoky-Sweet Salads from the 
Grill" 22:26-31 
Web sites for bakers 23:18 
Wehani rice, sources 21:35 
Weir, Joanne 

"Italy's Refreshing Lemon 

Liqueur" 19:66-67 
"The Season Is Ripe tor 
Tomato Soups" 22:36-39 
Wemischner, Robert, "Tiny 
Capers Give Exuberant 
Flavor" 20:50-55 
"When It Comes to Angel Food 
Cake, God Is in the Details" 
2242-45 
Whipping egg whites 19:69-70, 

2244 
Whisks 

balloon 19:72 
flat 19:72 
straight 19:72 
Wine 

Muscats with pear desserts 23:71 

Sauvignon Blanc with spring 
vegetable menu 20:33 

sparkling wines 24:24-26 
paired with food 24:26 

wi t h bistro me n u 2 3 : 3 7 

with grilled fish 21:54 

with lamb 20:38 

with lemongrass dishes 22:59 

with pear desserts 23:71 

with roasted pork menu 24:38 

with salmon 1947 

with spring vegetable menu 20:33 

with summer pasta dishes 21:39 
Wineglasses 24:16 
Winter greens 19:12-14 
Wood chips & chunks 21 :65 
Wright, Clifford, "No-Cook Sauces 

for Pasta Mean Easy Summer 

Meals" 21:36-39 

Y 

Yu, Su-Mei, "Making Pad Thai at 
Home" 2 1:58-63 

Z 

Zest, removing from grater 22:22 
Zucchini, Quick-Cooking 
Ratatouille 2 1 43 
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Quick & Delicious 




Lidia Bastianich's 
Capellini Capricciosi 
(Spicy Capellini) 

You can find peperoncini — hot, 
pickled peppers also known as 
Tuscan peppers — in the super- 
market near pickles and relishes 
or with other imported Italian 
products. Serves six. 

'/3 cup olive oil 

8 slices of bacon, chopped 

2 medium onions, thinly sliced 
10 peperoncini, drained, seeded 

and chopped 

3 cups crushed peeled Italian 

tomatoes (about one 35 -oz. 
can, drained) 
V 4 tsp. salt 

1 lb. capellini (angel hair) pasta 
3 Acup freshly grated Parmesan 

cheese, preferably parmigiano- 

reggiano 
Vi cup chopped flat-leaf parsley 

(optional) 

In a large, nonreactive skillet, 
heat 3 Tbs. of the olive oil over 
medium heat. Add the bacon 
and cook until lightly browned, 
about 1 min. Add the onions 
and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until golden, about 15 min. 
Add the peperoncini, tomatoes, 
and salt, and simmer for about 
1 min. 

Meanwhile, bring 4 qt. salted 
water to a boil. Add the pasta 
and cook until al dente, about 
3 min. Drain the pasta and toss 
it with the rest of the olive oil. 
Stir in the sauce. Add the 
cheese, toss well, and serve 
immediately, garnished with 
the parsley if you like. 



A Soul-Warming Pasta from the Pantry 



This delicious pasta — an ir- 
resistible blend of crisp, 
smoky bacon, hot pickled pep- 
pers, fruity olive oil, sweet 
onions, and tangy tomatoes — 
is what I crave in winter. It's 
hearty and satisfying yet simple 
to prepare. This is the dish I 
make when I've returned 
home tired from a long week- 
end away. It needs little prepa- 



ration or cleanup, and the in- 
gredients are always in my 
pantry and fridge. 

If you don't keep a jar of 
peperoncini in the house al- 
ready, you will after trying this 
dish. These pickled peppers 
are hot, but not too hot, with 
just a touch of sweetness. 

When you make this dish, 
don't give in to the temptation 



to drain the bacon before add- 
ing the onions. Though it isn't 
low in fat, the dish is perfectly 
balanced, not greasy at all. 

In Italy, a dish like this may 
be served as a primo, or first 
course, but I often serve this 
as a main course. I'd follow it 
with one of my favorite salads: 
arugula, shaved parmigiano- 
reggiano, and thinly sliced 



mushrooms, tossed with a light 
lemon and olive oil vinaigrette. 
A good Chianti goes perfectly. 

Lidia Bastianich is the executive 
chef and co-owner of Felidia in 
New York City, and co-owner 
ofBecco and Frico. The autlwr 
of La Cucina di Lidia (Double- 
day, 1 990), she is working on a 
26-partTV series for PBS. ♦ 
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FINE COOKING 






I 



cup LAND O LAKES" Butter, softened 
cup sugar 

egg 

cups all-purpose flour 
teaspoon baking powder 
tablespoons orange juice 
tablespoon vanilla 



In a large mixer bowl combine butter, sugar and egg. Beat at medium speed 
until creamy. Reduce speed to low; add flour, baking powder, orange juice 
and vanilla. Beat until well-mixed. Divide dough in half, wrap; refrigerate 
until firm (2 to 3 hours). 

Heat oven to 400° On a lightly floured surface roll out dough, /: at a time 
(keeping remaining dough refrigerated), to !/b to ;/i-inch thickness. Cut with 
2-inch cookie cutters. Place 1 inch apart on cookie sheets. 

Bake for 6 to 10 minutes or until edges are lightly browned. Cool completely. 
Frost and decorate cookies if desired. Makes 6 dozen cookies. 

If you have a baking question, call the Land O'Lakes Holiday Bakeline. 

We'll help you bake your best! 1-800-782-9606 (Nov. 1-Dec. 24, 8am-6pm CST). 




Made with Tradition. 
Made for Today. 

www. landolakes . com 



Artisan Foods 

Festive Fruit 
From Marzipan 

"It's magical, to take a lump of beige paste and turn it 
into something beautiful," says marzipan maker Kim 
Jurado (below right). Jurado and her partner, Gail Watson, 
own Bella Dulce (in Spanish, "beautiful sweet"), located 
in Watson's Manhattan loft, where they craft almond 
candy oranges, figs, lemons, cherries, pears, and other 
fruits. Jurado, who is half Mexican and half Swedish, 
learned to make marzipan from her mother, who "came 
here from Sweden with her almond grinder." 




"We find ourselves arguing about the exact color of a plum, " say Watson 
(left) and jurado, "but we both agree that the almond flavor of the marzipan 
should be really rich and fragrant. " 




These candy fruits taste as good as they look, jurado and Wat son use the best 
almond paste they can find, with the highest proportion of almonds to sugar. ( Some 
marzipan makers add extra sugar to preserve the candy and make it chewy.) 




Base coloring for a fruit is kneaded 
into the almond paste, and simple 
tools are used for the not-so- 
simple art of making the fruits look 
amazingly lifelike. 



Each piece is shaped individually 
to achieve a natural-looking form. 

You 'II see no flat edge or seam as 
you do with mass-produced marzi- 
pan that's pressed into molds. 



jurado rolls citrus on the fine side 
of a box grater. Each piece of 
marzipan captures a fruit's natural 
features — the cheek of a peach, the 
dimples of citrus peel. 



A cherry's blush is brushed right on. 

jurado doesn't air-brush liquid dye as 
some marzipan makers do, but uses a 
fine-bristled paint brush instead. Finely 
ground vegetable powder gives the 
most even, natural color. 



